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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: SEPTEMBER 

2004 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 2004 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC 

The Committee met at 9:30 a.m., in room 628 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable Robert F. Bennett, chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, presiding. 

Senators present: Senators Bennett and Sarbanes. 

Representatives present: Saxton, Stark, and Maloney. 

Staff Present: Reed Garfield, Ike Brannon, Mike Ashton, Col- 
leen J. Healy, Chris Frenze, Robert Keleher, Brian Higginbotham, 
Wendell Primus, Chad Stone, and Matt Salomon. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT F. BENNETT, 
CHAIRMAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM UTAH 

Chairman Bennett. The hearing will come to order. Commis- 
sioner Utgoff, we welcome you again, and appreciate your persist- 
ence in coming back again and again to these hearings. 

Today’s unemployment situation report from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics confirms the continued improvement of the country’s job 
market. Today’s announcement of 96,000 new jobs in September 
means 13 straight months of job growth. 

Hurricanes during the month of September appeared, however, 
to have held that growth down below what some of us had hoped 
for. 

Since last August, we’ve created nearly 1.8 million new jobs, and, 
according to the household survey, employment has increased by 
more than two million since last August. 

The unemployment rate has remained steady at 5.4, which is 
well below its peak of 6.3 last year, and below the average unem- 
ployment rates of all the 1970’s, the 1980’s, and the 1990’s. 

I’m interested to notice that the BLS announced today that total 
payroll employment through March 2004, was underestimated by 
approximately 236,000 jobs, based on its estimate of the next 
benchmark revision to the payroll survey. 

This means that the actual number of jobs created, when you 
add the underestimation in the period described, is 2 million and 
not 1.8. 

In addition to its monthly revisions to payroll employment, BLS 
conducts a standard annual revision that brings its estimates of 
payroll employment in line with State unemployment insurance tax 
reports, and using these data, past estimates of payroll employ- 
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ment are revised by BLS to more accurately reflect the employment 
situation in the United States, and I’m sure we’ll discuss those re- 
visions during the hearing. 

Aside from today’s reports, other indicators also confirm contin- 
ued economic expansion. Americans are going back to work, inter- 
est rates and inflation are low, business investment and consumer 
spending is strong, business activity is increasing, and the home 
ownership rate is at a record high. 

Unemployment rates in the past year have fallen in 45 states. I 
know that’s not consolation to those who live in the five where it 
has not, but overall, that indicates that the recovery is continuing 
to grow. 

So, I look forward to discussing today’s news with you, and we 
welcome you. Now we’ll hear from the Vice Chairman, Mr. Saxton, 
and then the Ranking Member, Mr. Stark. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bennett appears in the Sub- 
missions for the Record on page 21.] 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Before I 
read my opening statement, let me just thank you for the great 
leadership you’ve shown here for the last couple of years. We know 
that the Chairmanship goes back and forth between the House and 
the Senate, so let me just thank you for the very professional job 
that you’ve done over the past couple of years. 

This is likely the last employment hearing that we’ll have in this 
session, and so I just wanted to take a minute to note the fine job 
that you and your staff have done in leading us here for the last 
couple of years. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you for the kind words. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JIM SAXTON, 
VICE CHAIRMAN, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW JERSEY 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Commission Utgoff, it’s a pleasure to 
join in welcoming you before the Committee once again. The Sep- 
tember employment data have been affected by four hurricanes 
that pounded the United States in August and September. 

Even so, according to the payroll survey, employment increased 
by 96,000 jobs in September, continuing its upward trend. Over the 
past 13 months, payroll employment has increased by about 1.8 
million jobs. 

In addition, today the BLS announced that the benchmark revi- 
sion will add about 236,000 jobs to payroll employment for March 
2004. According to the household survey, the unemployment rate 
has been trending downward, and now stands at 5.4 percent, and, 
Mr. Chairman, I’m proud to say that the State of New Jersey has 
an unemployment rate of just 4.8 percent, and we’re enjoying that 
back home. 

Other economic data continue to show healthy economic growth 
over the last four quarters. GDP growth has been 4.8 percent, on 
average, and a key element in the acceleration of economic growth 
over the last year has been the rebound in investment. 

Fixed business investment has risen at a rate of 11.6 percent 
over the last four quarters, and this has been broadened and accel- 
erated the economic expansion. 
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The pivotal reason for this acceleration in investment and eco- 
nomic growth is the tax relief for investment enacted in 2003. Tax 
relief and the low interest rates resulting from Federal Reserve pol- 
icy have made major contributions to the positive economic situa- 
tion we see today. 

Furthermore, both the Blue-Chip Consensus and the Federal Re- 
serve forecast that healthy economic growth will continue. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Saxton appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 21.] 

Chairman Bennett. Thank, you, sir. Again, I appreciate the 
kind words. I have enjoyed being the Chairman, and I look forward 
to your Chairmanship in the next Congress. I know Congressman 
Stark looks forward to his, but we will see what happens. One way 
or the other, I hope to be the Vice Chairman next year. 

Congressman Stark. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE PETE STARK, 

RANKING MINORITY MEMBER, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

CALIFORNIA 

Representative Stark. Mr. Chairman, let me join in, first, if I 
may, by thanking Commissioner Utgoff, who has to troop up here 
and bear with us frequently during her career. She does it with 
grace and charm, and she is able to keep her wits about her and 
be nonpartisan and very professional. We appreciate you and your 
staff and the good work you do for us. 

And as a member of the Minority, my good friend, Jim Saxton, 
with whom I am going to battle fiercely for the next 4 weeks to see 
which one of us might chair this Committee next term, it’s been a 
pleasure working with Jim, and, as always, when he chaired our 
Committee. 

I guess I’d have to say for you and me. Senator, that I’d advise 
the audience that if we get much closer together, they ought to re- 
serve one of the puppies. 

[Laughter.] 

Representative Stark. The similarities between me and the 
Senator are amazing. We both learned to steal money from the 
public, he, by taking old Playboy calendars, taking the pictures off, 
putting them under his bed and selling the remainder at an out- 
rageous price; I did it by lending people back their own money at 
far more than I paid them to keep it in my institution. That’s what 
we learned about economics. 

But we have been blessed on both sides by staff. Your staff, Mr. 
Chairman, has been accommodating, patient, and most willing to 
work closely with us, and we appreciate it, and, needless to say, 
the staff on our side, both new to this session and some of the old 
pros that, as it were, I think has helped us. I know Congress- 
woman Maloney joins me in saying that we have enjoyed having 
the support from our staff. 

Having said that, we have spent 2 years, either trying to make 
a silk purse out of sows’ ears, or sows ears out of silk purses, de- 
pending on which way the political motives have driven us to take 
the very professional information that we receive from the Commis- 
sioner and spin it to our own ends. 
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I’ve often accused the Senator of basically solving the economic 
problems the same way that the President wants to solve the 
health problems, and that’s just merely making normal 105 de- 
grees, and then a whole lot more people would be well in this coun- 
try, and so we can’t change it. 

But I think that we would all agree that we’d like to see more 
jobs. I’m disappointed that we haven’t. There are some more, and 
a little bit of help is always appreciated, but we’ve had a long 
slump, and we’re going to have a lot of disagreement, and you’re 
going to hear a lot about it in the coming debates and coming con- 
versations in the next 4 weeks as to how best to improve it. 

I can only ask the Chair, as I’m sure he will, to join with me in 
hoping that we are witnesses to much better news in the next Con- 
gress. Thank you very much. I’d like, of course, to put this beau- 
tifully prepared statement that the staff has written for me, with- 
out objection, into the record. 

Chairman Bennett. Without objection, it shall be put into the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Stark appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 22 .] 

Representative Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bennett. You remind me of the first time Madeline 
Albright appeared before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
She said, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement and accord- 
ing to the people who wrote it, it’s brilliant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CAROLYN B. 

MALONEY, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW YORK 

Representative Maloney. Mr. Chairman, I actually have my 
own statement, and I’d like to make it. I worked very hard on it. 

But first I’d like to thank you very much for your leadership. I 
look forward to the Chairmanship of Mr. Stark next year, but it is 
always a pleasure to work with our colleagues, and I join you in 
congratulating members of the staff on both sides of the aisle. This 
is an important Committee. It’s one that, really, there should be 
more focus on, because the strength of our country, part of it, is 
our economy. 

I would just like to say that these numbers show that September 
job growth was considerably weaker than it was in August, and 
only about two-thirds of what Wall Street and other economists 
projected for this month. 

And once again, I do believe that some in our Administration are 
not acknowledging the true picture of the economy. Please do not 
blame it on the weather. The Bureau of Labor Statistics said clear- 
ly that the hurricanes did not change the employment situation 
materially. 

This is really the result of bad public policy. The record on jobs 
of this Administration remains the worst of any President since 
Hoover. Despite a year of job gains, there is still a substantial jobs 
deficit on President Bush’s watch. 

Through August, total non-farm payrolls were down almost a 
million jobs; private payrolls were down 1.7 million jobs, and man- 
ufacturing payrolls were down 2.7 million jobs. That’s an aston- 
ishing loss. 
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Nothing we have learned in today’s report changes this picture. 
In fact, it shows that job growth is considerably slower than what 
the Administration had led us to expect. 

Job growth of less than two million in the past 13 months may 
seem like a lot compared with the earlier dismal record in the Bush 
Administration, but it is quite weak for an economic recovery and 
barely enough to keep up with growth in the working-age popu- 
lation. 

The unemployment rate of 5.4 percent is unchanged from last 
month, and down from its peak level last summer, but it is still too 
high, and it is 1.2 percentage points higher than it was when Presi- 
dent Bush took office. 

Furthermore, other measures continue to show a weaker labor 
market than might be indicated by the unemployment rate. 
Through August, labor force participation was down 1.2 percentage 
points from what it was in January 2001. 

If those people who have left the labor force were counted as 
looking for work, the unemployment rate would be substantially 
higher. When the number of people who want a job, but are not ac- 
tively searching for work, and the number of people who are forced 
to work part-time because of the weak economy, are taken into ac- 
count, the unemployment rate is really 9.5 percent. 

I would say that most of these people are women who are jug- 
gling taking care of families and working part-time, needing that 
part-time work to help their families. 

Wages have grown only about enough to keep up with inflation 
over the past year. Since August 2003, real, inflation-adjusted aver- 
age hourly earnings are down .2 percentage points; real average 
weekly earnings are up .4 percent. I would say that these numbers 
show that America is moving in two directions — richer and poorer. 

Since early 2001, corporate profits have increased 48 percent, 
while workers’ wages have only increased 10 percent. The poverty 
figures are tremendously troubling to me and equally alarming, 
where 4.3 million more people are living in poverty today than 
were living in poverty when President Bush took office. This is as 
though an entire segment of our population has become a Third 
World country, and growing. 

The average increase in the poverty rate during the George W. 
Bush Administration is second only to that during his father’s Ad- 
ministration. It contrasts sharply to the declines in the poverty 
rate during the Clinton and Kennedy-Johnson Administrations 
when there was an active War on Poverty. 

These figures are tremendously troubling. I would say they are 
a disgrace, and the Administration is struggling to paint a rosy pic- 
ture, at any cost, but they are closing their eyes to the harsh re- 
ality of the unemployment, the job deficit, and the growing number 
of Americans living in poverty. Thank you. 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you very much. Commissioner 
Utgoff, welcome to a rehearsal of tonight’s debate. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Bennett. We’ll be happy to hear from you now. 
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STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN P. UTGOFF, COMMISSIONER; AC- 
COMPANIED BY JACK GALVIN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 

FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, AND 

JOHN GREENLEES, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF 

PRICES AND LIVING CONDITIONS, BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC 

Commissioner Utgoff. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee. 

First, I’d like to say I have with me. Jack Galvin, the Associate 
Commissioner for Employment and Unemployment Statistics and 
John Greenlees, the Associate Commissioner for Prices and Living 
Conditions, who will help me with the numbers that you need. 

Turning to the employment situation, non-farm payroll employ- 
ment continued to trend up in September, increasing by 96,000. 
The unemployment rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent. 

Since August 2003, payroll employment has increased by 1.8 mil- 
lion. About 900,000, or half that gain, occurred in March, April, 
and May of this year. Employment gains in the last 4 months have 
totaled 405,000. 

I know that many people have speculated about the effect of the 
recent hurricanes on the September payroll employment data. Eour 
hurricanes struck the United States during August and Sep- 
tember — Charlie, in mid-August; Erances, early in September; 
Ivan, in mid-September; and Jeanne, late in the month. 

This month, BLS and our State partners made extra efforts to 
obtain data from our survey respondents in the hurricane-affected 
states. As a result, our total response rate, even in the affected 
states, was as good as or better than it normally is for first publica- 
tion. 

Still, our ability to gauge the impact on September’s growth is 
limited, for reasons that I will discuss in a minute. Eirst, let me 
note how our payroll survey treats employment and businesses 
that are affected by weather. 

For weather conditions to reduce the estimate of payroll employ- 
ment, employees have to be off work for an entire pay period and 
not paid for the time that was missed. BLS’ review of the sample 
data for September in the hurricane affected areas, indicates that 
there was a negative impact on employment in those states. We 
will know more about the local effects when the official State esti- 
mates are available in 2 weeks. 

There were negative employment effects on those firms that were 
unable to operate, or were operating at a reduced capacity during 
the survey period. However, other firms expanded their employ- 
ment in response to the storms. 

There were cleanup and rebuilding efforts following Hurricanes 
Charlie and Frances. In addition, some firms adjacent to the hard- 
hit areas, likely added workers to help accommodate evacuees from 
Hurricane Ivan. 

Overall, we do not believe that the net result of these factors ma- 
terially changes the national employment situation for September, 
but we cannot precisely quantify the weather effects. 

In September, job gains occurred in a few service-providing in- 
dustries. Employment in professional and technical services rose by 
24,000. 
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Since August 2003, this industry has added 205,000 jobs. Tem- 
porary help employment was up by 33,000 in September. Employ- 
ment in real estate and rental and leasing services grew by 15,000, 
following an increase of 11,000 in August. 

Utilities added 2,000 jobs over the month. Within healthcare 
services, employment in doctors’ offices rose by 8,000 in September. 
Other healthcare industries, however, showed little or no employ- 
ment growth over the month. 

Telecommunications employment fell by 9,000 in September. 
Since March 2001, the telecommunications industry has shed 
302,000 jobs. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment edged 
down in September, reflecting small, but widespread declines 
among component industries. Employment was little changed over 
the month in both construction and mining. 

Average hourly earnings rose by 3 cents over the month, and 
have increased by 2.4 percent over the year. Average hours for pri- 
vate production or non-supervisory workers, were unchanged in 
September. 

Manufacturing hours declined by one-tenth of an hour. Factory 
overtime was unchanged. 

Turning now to measures from our survey of households, the un- 
employment rate held at 5.4 percent in September. This is down 
from its most recent high of 6.3 percent in June 2003. 

Most of this decline occurred in the second half of last year. The 
labor force participation rate was 65.9 percent in September. It has 
been at or near this level since late last year. Most other household 
survey measures showed little or no change over the month. 

Before closing, I would like to mention the upcoming benchmark 
revision to the payroll survey. Each fall, we announce the prelimi- 
nary estimate of the next benchmark revision to payroll employ- 
ment. 

The benchmark revision is a standard annual procedure that ad- 
justs the payroll survey’s sample-based employment estimates, to 
incorporate universe employment counts that are derived largely 
from unemployment insurance tax records. 

Preliminary tabulations of the first quarter of 2004 employment 
from State unemployment insurance tax reports indicate that the 
estimate of total non-farm payroll employment will require an up- 
ward revision of approximately 236,000 or two-tenths of 1 percent 
for the March 2004 reference month. 

This is slightly below the historical average for benchmark revi- 
sions over the past decade, which have been plus or minus three- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

In summary, payroll employment continued a trend up in Sep- 
tember, and the unemployment rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent. 
My colleagues and I would be glad to answer any of your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Utgoff appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 23.] 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you very much. My memory from 
the time I was in private business was fascinated by Congress- 
man’s Stark’s description of what it was we did. I think we should 
try that. It sounded like a wonderful idea. 

[Laughter.] 
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Chairman Bennett. The word, “material,” as used by account- 
ants, can mean different things to different people. I remember in 
a small firm that I ran, “material” would be something, anything 
over $10,000, and then when I was running a firm that ended up 
on the New York Stock Exchange, why, “material” would be any- 
thing over a million dollars. 

You say that the hurricane had an effect; you can’t quantify it 
exactly, but you have decided that it was not material. Would 
20,000 jobs be considered immaterial in the overall scheme of 
things? 

Commissioner Utgoff. In the overall scheme of things, that 
would not be considered a statistically different number. 

Chairman Bennett. But that’s my point. We’re dealing with so 
many people here that 20,000, 30,000 and so on, would be appro- 
priately immaterial in terms of the overall direction. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Right, not material, not only in terms of 
total employment, but not material in terms of recent growth 
trends. 

Chairman Bennett. Yes. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Recent growth trends are roughly in line 
with this month’s trend. 

Chairman Bennett. Yes, and that’s — what you have said is ab- 
solutely appropriate. Unfortunately, again, this is taking place in 
the context of a political election, and that number of jobs, politi- 
cally, is hugely material, because we are under the 100,000 figure, 
and we’re going to hear a lot about that in the debate tonight. 

If only we had been over 100,000, or 120,000, which would have 
been what Wall Street was expecting, and so on, the debate would 
be very different tonight. 

The point I want to make is that the hurricane had an effect; it 
had an effect that probably — that undoubtedly is not material in 
the overall direction of employment and the analysis you’re doing, 
but in the political atmosphere, it can be talked about a great deal. 

Now, the participation rate, you talk about the participation rate. 
Isn’t this affected in September by 16- to 19-year olds who go back 
to school? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The participation rate is seasonally ad- 
justed, so the going back to school should not affect the participa- 
tion rate that we report in our monthly estimates. 

Chairman Bennett. And you say this participation rate is — I 
say that because the comment has been made, how much it is 
down. It is, this participation rate, is in line with previous Septem- 
bers? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Chairman Bennett. OK. Let’s go back to previous Septembers, 
talking about that as our benchmark. If we go back to 1976, the 
highest level of job growth as 120,000 in 1999, Hurricane Floyd, 
and the September average is 41,000. Doesn’t this suggest that 
hurricanes had a bigger effect than maybe you’re talking about? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I’m not fa- 
miliar with the statistics that you are citing, so I cannot comment 
on them. 

We have looked at the household survey, asked questions about 
whether you were out of work because of weather or your hours 
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were reduced because of weather. That did show an effect, but it 
does not account for the jobs that were created by the hurricane, 
also, so that when we talk about the number being not material, 
we take both of those into account. 

Chairman Bennett. Right. Now, again, I understand that, but 
just for the record, my staff informs me that 205,000 people in the 
household survey reported they missed work in September because 
of bad weather. Does that number 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct, yes. 

Chairman Bennett. So that is a correct number. So, to take 
numbers out of the air, but to illustrate the point, if 100,000 people 
found work because of the hurricanes, that gap would not be mate- 
rial, but, again, in the political atmosphere, that would be a very 
significant number. Is that within the realm of possibility? Do you 
have a number of how many you think found work? 

If you have 205,000 that reported they missed work because of 
bad weather, do you have a number of those who 

Commissioner Utgoff. The difference would be 100,000. 

Chairman Bennett. Oh, I understand that, but you don’t have 
a number? 

Commissioner Utgoff. No, we do not have a number. 

Chairman Bennett. OK. Well, since we don’t have numbers, 
that’s a politician’s paradise. We can now postulate any number we 
want, and not be able to be contradicted. 

I hope I have made my point, which is that the hurricane infor- 
mation, while in the language that you have to use, was not mate- 
rial; in fact, in the political situation, the hurricane had an effect. 

Commissioner Utgoff. I understand that. 

Chairman Bennett. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Commis- 
sioner, you reported today that in addition to the jobs that were 
created this month, you announced that the benchmark revision 
will add about 236,000 jobs to payroll employment for the month 
of March 2004. 

Would you explain how this benchmark revision will affect the 
measure of payroll employment through March 2004? 

Commissioner Utgoff. When we report to you on a monthly 
basis, the employment estimates are based on a large sample of 
payroll records that are collected. Once a year, with a lag, we con- 
duct a virtual census of all employment records from the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax records and from other sources. 

In January, with the February announcement of the January 
numbers, we will change the reported level of employment to re- 
flect that benchmark level, if that’s clear. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. That means that the number of jobs 
created will reportedly be increased? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s right. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Will the benchmark revision be 
wedged back to the previous 12 months, adding to employment lev- 
els for those months, as well? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 
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Vice Chairman Saxton. How does the upward benchmark revi- 
sion compare in size to previous revisions over the last, let’s say, 
decade or so? 

Commissioner Utgoff. It’s been a little smaller. The average re- 
vision is .3 percent and this is slightly smaller than that. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. And how is the revision linked to un- 
employment insurance records? 

Commissioner Utgoff. As I was saying earlier, we know what 
to benchmark the monthly sample to through records filed by em- 
ployers with the unemployment insurance system, so that they can 
assess taxes and pay benefits to people. 

So, there are ways this is used to get an estimate, a total esti- 
mate of payroll employment. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. So, we have been using the number of 
jobs created since the job creation began to look positive, of about 
1.8 million jobs. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Including today’s numbers. How does 
this revision affect that total job growth number? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Well, the number will be wedged back 
over a year’s period, and what you’re talking about is a period from 
August until now. The number of jobs that was created over that 
period, will be increased, but not by the full 236,000, by a fairly 
high fraction of that. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Like what kind of a fraction? Is that 
a fair question? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I would say by at least three-quarters. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. So 

Mr. Galvin. Seven-twelfths. 

Chairman Bennett. Seven-twelfths, I am told. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Seven-twelfths, OK, so a little bit bet- 
ter than half, so we can use the — of the 236,000 jobs, we can use 
120 or 130? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Right, yes. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. So, we’re getting close to 1.9 or 2 mil- 
lion jobs that have been created over the 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, that’s fair to say. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. OK, thank you. Let me follow up on 
the Chairman’s question, if I may, on the storms. We don’t need 
to concentrate on this too much, but there is one aspect of it that 
I would like to ask about. 

We know that there were jobs lost because of the storms, and we 
know there were some jobs created. Presumably, now that the 
storms seem to be over the people who lost jobs will be regaining 
those jobs, for the most part, and that the cleanup will continue 
creating other jobs. 

Do you expect that as the recovery efforts from the hurricanes 
continue, that there will continue to be jobs created, and what ef- 
fect are they likely to have on employment data? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The BLS reports current data. We do 
not make projections for the future. 

Vice Chairman Saxton. You didn’t bring your crystal ball? 

Commissioner Utgoff. No, no. We don’t even have one. 

[Laughter.] 
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Vice Chairman Saxton. But wouldn’t it be fair to assume that 
the cleanup effort will, in the months ahead, continue to cause peo- 
ple to be employed, and that that would add jobs to the payroll 
number? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I expect that the cleanup efforts will 
continue. 

[Laughter.] 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Thank you very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Stark. 

Representative Stark. The sale of brooms will. 

Commissioner, you say we’ve got about 1.8 million, and my good 
friend, Mr. Saxton, would like to say 1.9 million 

Vice Chairman Saxton. Maybe even two million. 

Representative Stark. Maybe even two million, but that would 
run us about 135,000 to 140,000 jobs a month for the past 13 
months. I’ve got my shoes and socks on, so I can’t do that math, 
but I think I’m in the ball park there. 

So if we have created 135,000 to 140,000 jobs, what do we need 
just to keep pace with the growth in the working-age population for 
that same 13-month period? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Recently, people have quoted a number 
of 150,000, but there has been some recent comment that the 
growth in the labor force is expected to slow, so that the number 
to keep pace with the growth in the population will be less than 
the figure that’s typically used. 

Representative Stark. Less than the 135,000 or 140,000? I 
mean, what’s the order of magnitude that that would change? 
What’s meaningful? 

Commissioner Utgoff. What’s meaningful? 

Representative Stark. And material. 

Commissioner Utgoff. What’s material? I cannot recall the 
exact number that’s used in the study. 

Representative Stark. The point I’m trying to make for the de- 
bate is that with this job growth we’re in the neighborhood of basi- 
cally just keeping pace with the growth of the working-age popu- 
lation, give or take a couple of thousand jobs a month. 

Then we come to the question of we are still, I believe, about 
900,000 jobs below the January 2001 level in non-farm employ- 
ment, and private non-farm payroll, excluding government jobs, is 
still about 1.7 million jobs below the January 2001 level, and that 
is still the most persistent job slump since the 1930’s. 

Does that comport with your number? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, the numbers you have cited are cor- 
rect. 

Representative Stark. The third item is that while we talk 
about 5.4 percent — which is high enough by itself — that if you in- 
clude the jobless workers who currently want a job but have given 
up searching for work and if you include the part-time workers who 
would prefer full-time work but can’t find it, that raises the under- 
utilization rate by about 4 percent, so we’re closer then to a 9.5 
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percent underutilization rate, unemployment and people not work- 
ing up to their full desires or potential. Is that a fair statement? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, we calculate and publish several 
different unemployment rates and the one that you talked about is 
called U-6. 

Representative Stark. It’s called what? 

Commissioner Utgoff. It’s called U-6. 

Representative Stark. Oh boy, OK. 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s the 

Representative Stark. I think I could 

Commissioner Utgoff. There’s several ways, as you know, to 
measure unemployment and we publish them all each month. 
What you said was correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. What rate do you show for U-6? 

Commissioner Utgoff. It is currently 9.4 percent. 

Senator Sarbanes. 9.4 percent. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Representative Stark. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think you’re 
right, I think the debate will center around whether we’re doing 
well enough. We obviously will blame this all, all the bad news on 
the Bush Administration. They blamed the hurricane on us; I don’t 
know why I can’t. There will be a discussion which, I think, is more 
important is what we do in the future. That’s not Mrs. Utgofifs or 
I suppose it’s not the topic of this hearing, but I think that there 
will be some agreement that there aren’t enough jobs currently. I 
think what we’re going to hear is a question of for whom we cut 
taxes. If we cut taxes for the very rich, your side will say that will 
create jobs, and if we cut taxes for those companies, the incentives 
to take jobs overseas, my side will probably say that will help us. 
We’ll both have to wait until Saturday morning to see what the 
public thinks is the correct answer. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you. 

Ms. Maloney. 

Representative Maloney. We have the great Senator from 
Maryland, and I would defer to him. Just very briefly, because I 
want to certainly hear what Senator Sarbanes has to say. But 
there is a chart that the staff prepared and it shows that the Bush 
economic record, that this is the only Administration in 70 years 
with a decline in private sector jobs. Everybody else is creating 
jobs, then you see Hoover and the Bush Administration below the 
line. Is this accurate? 

[Chart entitled “Bush Economic Record: Only Administration in 
70 Years with Decline in Private Sector Jobs” appears in the Sub- 
missions for the Record on page 49.] 

Commissioner Utgoff. We do not have the data with us to 
check all of these numbers, but I believe they are roughly accurate. 

Representative Maloney. They’re roughly accurate. Well, how 
long, or how many jobs would we have to create to get the Bush 
Administration up to the line so that it is not a negative loss but 
that you’re just holding, even with when we came into office, how 
many jobs would we have to create if it’s a-0.4? 

Commissioner Utgoff. 821,000. 
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Representative Maloney. So it would have to create 821,000 
jobs between now and January just to get up there? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct. 

Representative Maloney. Do you think we could do that, is 
that possible? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We deny the crystal ball. 

Representative Maloney. OK. But this chart is accurate, he 
and Hoover are competing. 

I want to talk a little bit about women. We talked about the pov- 
erty numbers earlier that the gap between the rich and the poor 
is growing dramatically. That shows in your numbers; it shows in 
the poverty numbers. It is also shown in the poverty report that 
for the first time in many years women’s wages have dropped and 
that the gap between men and women’s wages is growing larger, 
as is the gap between the rich and the poor. Both these trends are 
not healthy, in my opinion, for the future of all the people in our 
country. 

So I would like to ask about women who maintain families. I 
would say that in this economy, probably any economy, are espe- 
cially vulnerable to jobs and that they sometimes slump during this 
time. So what was the unemployment rate for women who main- 
tained families at the start of the recession of March 2001? 

Commissioner Utgoff. 6.5 percent. 

Representative Maloney. What was it when the recession for- 
mally ended in November 2001? 

Commissioner Utgoff. 7.7 percent. 

Representative Maloney. What is it now? 

Commissioner Utgoff. 8.2 percent. 

Representative Maloney. Well, that is very, very troubling. I 
thank you for your report. 

Chairman Bennett. Senator Sarbanes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m reminded of a radio news announcer many 
years ago, Gabriel Heeter, and he used to start off his programs 
every evening, he’d say, “Oh, there’s bad news tonight.” and that’s 
how I feel this morning. I think this is bad news. 

Chairman Bennett. Not always. I remember Gabriel Heeter 
“There’s good news today.” 

Senator Sarbanes. No, no, it was bad news, I remember it. 

Chairman Bennett. He did it both ways. 

Senator Sarbanes. Commissioner, we’re pleased to welcome you 
and your colleagues. I want to say first that I understand and ap- 
preciate the professional job which you and your colleagues at the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics do and I respect your unwillingness to 
be drawn into registering political value judgments, which you do 
in a very gentle way. As they say “just the facts. Ma’am,” and 
you’ve tried to do that in the very established tradition of the Com- 
missioners of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I think your leg- 
endary predecessor, Janet Norwood, was as good as they come at 
that, but you’re obviously developing that talent very well. I like 
your “no crystal ball” response to one of the questions. So I’m going 
to try to ask you the facts. I may do some interpretation of the 
facts, but I won’t ask you about, I hope, about the interpretation 
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and if you feel I’m doing so, you just put me off and I’ll go back 
to trying to just get the figures out of you. 

Now, as I understand it, the job growth for the past month was 
96,000, is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s our estimate. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now Mr. Chairman, I note that the market 
expectations for non-farm payroll growth had been at about 
150,000; that was what the general expectation was. So the joh 
growth that’s being reported this morning is substantially less than 
that. Now I just want to review for a moment these various indices 
you keep of the unemployment rate. The unemployment rate is at 
5.4 percent, is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now that rate, as I understand it, does not 
include those who have dropped out of the workforce because 
they’re discouraged about the prospects of finding a job. Of course, 
that figure fluctuates, but is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. If you haven’t looked for work in the last 
4 weeks, you’re not counted as unemployed. 

Senator Sarbanes. How many such people are there? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Discouraged workers — and this is in 
September 2004 — were 412,000. 

Senator Sarbanes. Then you also have people who are working 
part-time but want to work full-time so in a sense they are par- 
tially unemployed. Is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now if you factor both of those groups into 
the unemployment rate, in other words, you try to take a more 
comprehensive view of the extent of unemployment, what would 
the unemployment rate he? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That would he 9.4 percent. 

Senator Sarbanes. 9.4 percent. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Is that the most comprehensive measure of 
unemployment of the various measures you do? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Let me go back to another analogy that 
was used. There are different measures of unemployment. As we 
would measure something in Celsius or Fahrenheit, they would 
have different numbers attached to them but they would all move 
up and down when it got either colder or hotter. So that is why 
we produce the different measures. We don’t say one is better than 
the other, but they do move together. 

Senator Sarbanes. Yes. Now what I’m trying to determine is if 
there is another measure, a broader measure that includes some 
other group in calculating an unemployment rate figure beyond 
this measure — or is this the most comprehensive of all the meas- 
ures? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The measure that you talked about is 
the most — includes the 

Senator Sarbanes. Inclusive. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, it’s the most inclusive that we pub- 
lish. 

Senator Sarbanes. OK. All right. 
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Now I want to ask about the long-term unemployed for just a 
minute. I’ve had a strong interest in this issue because I perceive 
it as being related to whether unemployment insurance benefits 
should be extended. We’ve had debates about that on the floor of 
the Senate; I think also they’ve had them over on the floor of the 
House, and regrettably unemployment insurance benefits have not 
been extended. I’m very much concerned about that because I think 
there are people who are no longer drawing unemployment insur- 
ance benefits but they’re working in a labor market where there 
aren’t jobs available and they can’t go back to work. They can’t find 
a job, and my question is how do they support their family. 

How many people are there who have been unemployed for more 
than 26 weeks, which I think, is the length of the standard unem- 
ployment insurance benefits program? Although we extended it, 
that’s expired and I’m using those who’ve been unemployed for 
more than 26 weeks and continue to look for work, as the measure 
for those who are long-term unemployed. 

Commissioner Utgoff. 1.7 million. 

Senator Sarbanes. 1.7 million. Was there an increase over the 
previous month? How much of an increase from the previous 
month? 

Commissioner Utgoff. There was an increase over the previous 
month of 83,000. 

Senator Sarbanes. 83,000 additional people fell into the cat- 
egory of long-term unemployed last month. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, that’s right. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now what percent of the total unemployed 
looking for work are long-term unemployed workers? I mean, this 
is often a relevant figure because you have all these unemployed 
people and then you look to see, well, how long have they been un- 
employed and how many of them are long-term unemployed; in 
other words, those who have really been looking for work for a very 
sustained period and haven’t been able to find it. What percent of 
the total unemployed who are looking for work are long-term un- 
employed workers? 

Commissioner Utgoff. In September, that percentage was 21.8 
percent. 

Senator Sarbanes. 21.8 percent. 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. What was it the previous month? 

Commissioner Utgoff. 20.7 percent. 

Senator Sarbanes. So it went from 20.7 percent the previous 
month to 21.8 percent now? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. I have tended to use the 20 percent figure 
as sort of a benchmark figure on long-term unemployed. How long 
have the long-term unemployed been above 20 percent? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Since October 2002. 

Senator Sarbanes. For 24 months we’ve been above 20 percent? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Twenty-four months. Do we know when the 
BLS started tracking this information? 

Mr. Galvin. I have data back to 1969. 

Senator Sarbanes. 1969. 
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Mr. Galvin. We’ve got it back to 1948, but not with us here. 

Senator Sarbanes. Let me ask you this question. Maybe you 
can answer it, even though you don’t have the earlier data with 
you. It’s my understanding that there has never heretofore been a 
stretch of 24 continuous months in which the long-term unem- 
ployed figure was above 20 percent. Is that correct? 

Mr. Galvin. In the data I have here, since 1969, no, there’s 
never been such a stretch. 

Senator Sarbanes. Do you know of your own knowledge with 
respect to 1948 to 1969? 

Mr. Galvin. No, but we could check that and get back with you. 

Senator Sarbanes. Would you get that back to us? It’s my un- 
derstanding that even during that period there’s never been such 
a stretch. So this measure has the long-term unemployed at really 
record levels. 

I spent some time on this point, Mr. Chairman, just to under- 
score again the urgency in my view of the necessity to extend un- 
employment insurance benefits. I very much regret that that has 
been resisted and we’ve not been able to do it because you’ve got 
a very substantial number of people out there looking for work and 
they can’t find work. In fact, how many jobs do you have to add 
each month just to stay abreast of population growth in the econ- 
omy? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We were talking about that earlier. It’s 
on the order of 130,000 to 150,000. 

Senator Sarbanes. 130,000 to 150,000. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Sarbanes. 130,000 to 150,000 new jobs we needed just 
to stay abreast of population growth, not to even crack into the ex- 
isting on the unemployed. So you have this situation where the job 
growth last month fell short of staying abreast of population 
growth, let alone relieving the problems that the long-term unem- 
ployed — which are at record levels — are confronting. 

Now I’ve gone on at some length. I presume we will have another 
round, if I 

Chairman Bennett. I was not planning another round. Mr. 
Stark left on the assumption we were not, but if you want to go 
on further, Mr. Saxton has no objection and neither do I. I will 
have a few comments when you’re through. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well then we will have a comment period at 
the end of all of this questioning as well. Well, if I could take just 
a couple more minutes. 

We are down 821,000 jobs in this Administration from the num- 
ber of jobs that there were in January 2001, is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now I won’t ask you, but I’m fairly certain 
that the last Administration which was down jobs from when it 
came in at the end of its 4-year term was with President Hoover. 
Every President since Hoover has added jobs in the course of the 
Administration although at varying levels, some quite a number of 
jobs, some not quite so many. 

Now I understand that we’re now 42 months since the recession 
began in March 2001. From what you’ve just said, I gather the 
economy has fewer jobs today than it had 42 months ago. 
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Commissioner Utgoff. That’s correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now do you know whether, since World War 
II, the economy has ever failed to regain all of the johs that it had 
before a recession within over a 42-month period since the begin- 
ning of a recession? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I believe the answer to that is no. 

Senator Sarbanes. Mr. Chairman, I have a chart here that I 
just want to spend a moment on. 

[Chart entitled “Decline in Nonfarm Payrolls in the Current and 
Previous Cycles” appears in the Submissiom for the Record on page 
50.] 

Senator Sarbanes. What this chart shows is that the dark line 
is the average of post-war recoveries in terms of regaining jobs 
from the beginning of the recession and, as you can see, after 
around 20 months it has gone back up over the zero mark and then 
you have positive additions of jobs. 

In this recession, which is contrary to all of the previous pat- 
terns, that hasn’t happened. In this recession, we had the down- 
swing in the jobs which sort of paralleled what had been done in 
previous recessions, but then the upswing didn’t occur. And so this 
economy has trailed along in this sort of light-colored line over here 
and it is still below the zero mark — in other words, there’s been no 
net gain in jobs over those 42 months — the gain in jobs has not 
been enough to get back across the zero mark so that you can say 
that you’re now back up and above where we started. In fact, if we 
had paralleled previous recoveries, we’d be up about 6 million more 
jobs today, as I understand it, if we’d had the typical sort of recov- 
ery coming out of this situation. Of course, that hasn’t occurred. 

So I know, you know, there will be a lot of efforts to place a spin 
on these figures but I think it’s very clear that the job growth this 
month is extremely disappointing. The revisions for the 1-year pe- 
riod are substantially below the report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers that estimated what the revisions would be. The Council 
of Economic Advisers doesn’t have quite the same, I guess, scruples 
to be objective that the BLS has 

Chairman Bennett. Reluctance to project is, I think, a better 
term. 

Senator Sarbanes. Yeah. So they’re quite happy to sort of try 
to paint a rosy scenario. Of course, their rosy scenario was that the 
revisions would bring somewhere between 290,000 and 385,000 
jobs, which, of course, hasn’t happened. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bennett. Thank you. Senator. 

Let me just make a closing comment. Commissioner Utgoff you 
undoubtedly are not a party to this discussion, but let me make a 
closing comment about the information that Senator Sarbanes has 
put before us and that you have laid out before us. 

I don’t think there is any question but what this recession and 
this recovery are fundamentally different than any we have had, 
really, in our history. I won’t say any since the end of the Second 
World War because I think it goes back even farther than that. 
There are all kinds of things that didn’t happen in this recession 
that happened in previous ones, all kinds of surprises. 
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I won’t take the time to list them all, hut some of the most obvi- 
ous ones that showed that this recession and recovery were fun- 
damentally different than others was the fact that consumer spend- 
ing never, ever went below the line in this recession. That is very 
unusual. Recessions almost always see consumer spending turn 
negative. In this recession, they never did. 

The standard pattern of a recession is that housing goes deeply 
down and then you look to the housing sector to bring you out of 
the recession. In this recession, housing remained strong all the 
way through. When I had a conversation with Alan Greenspan and 
said, “Why is this recovery so sluggish in historic terms,” he said, 
“It’s because the recession was so shallow in historic terms and you 
didn’t get the base for bouncing back that other recessions have 
had.” Now that’s good news in that you didn’t want the recession 
to be so deep that you would get a strong bounce back, but it is 
fundamentally different. 

My analysis has been that this recession is probably the first re- 
cession of the information age. Previous recessions have been driv- 
en primarily by inventory buildup that then has to be sold off until 
you get rid of your entire backlog in inventory and then you bring 
everybody back to work at the factory because all of the excess 
goods have been moved. 

Now that we’re in a world of just-in-time inventory control, we’re 
probably never going to have what Senator Sarbanes and I learned 
about in school as a traditional inventory recession. We’re not going 
to have that ever again, because inventory recessions were caused 
in large measure by lack of real-time data that caused businessmen 
and women to overbuild their inventories, not realizing that that’s 
what they were doing, because no businessman would deliberately 
overbuild an inventory. And then, upon discovery of that fact, have 
to make adjustments, which means cut back purchasing, cut back 
production, and so on, until the inventory got sold off. 

With the information age, that phenomenon doesn’t occur any 
more. We live in a world of real-time inventory on many manufac- 
turing lines; the storage bin in which spare parts are stored for 
manufacturing is the railroad car in which they arrive. The car 
shows up, they open the side of the car and take the parts off and 
put them directly onto the item that’s being manufactured so that 
there is no inventory buildup. It makes manufacturing enormously 
more productive, requires fewer workers, but sees to it that we will 
not have an inventory recession. 

I think when the economists get through studying this reces- 
sion — and we’re constantly getting revisions in it: the first time, we 
were told the recession began in the third quarter of 2000, then we 
had an up — in the fourth quarter of 2000, GDP went down again, 
first quarter of 2001, second quarter of 2001 and so on, now the 
revisions have come back and say we grew second quarter of 2001. 
So that by the technical definition of a recession, we didn’t have 
one because we never had two successive quarters of negative GDP. 
We had three, but they were not successive, the first one occurring, 
as I say, third quarter of 2000, second one the first quarter of 2001, 
third one third quarter of 2001 when 9/11 hit us. 

This is not a classic pattern of recession and, as the Senator’s 
chart very clearly demonstrates, this is not a classic pattern of re- 
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covery. Now I think we’re going to have to learn a lot more about 
this as more data gets brought in and revised and examined and 
realize that industrial age solutions probably aren’t going to work 
very well in information age challenges. 

We’ve been through this before as a Nation when we made the 
transition from the agricultural age to the industrial age. The dif- 
ference between making the transition from the industrial age to 
the information age is that it’s coming at us about 10 times as fast, 
and therefore we need to be a little humble regardless of how we’re 
trying to spin the numbers politically in our ability to get a handle 
on what’s really going on. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me just make this 
observation. I mean all of that may be and, you know, it obviously 
calls for analysis, but none of that addresses the problem that 
someone working and supporting a family who lost his job through 
no fault of his own, became unemployed, then relied on our unem- 
ployment insurance system to help sustain him or her and their 
family through this trying time until there was an improvement in 
the job market. That improvement would enable them to find work 
and go back into the job market to confront and deal with the prob- 
lems that they’re facing. I find it absolutely unfathomable why this 
Administration has not supported an extension in the time period 
for receiving unemployment insurance benefits for those people 
that are long-term unemployed. 

Now, you know, the reasons for it may be the changing nature 
of the economy and so forth, I mean, we can have long debates 
about that. But the reality, the human reality of the situation that 
we’re dealing with in the meantime is about people who were work- 
ing people as you can’t draw unemployment insurance unless you 
buildup a work record, that’s a prerequirement. So it’s not welfare. 
It’s designed to cushion families at times of an economic downturn. 

You know, we have a limited period for unemployment insurance 
benefits that because we assume that the economy will pick back 
up and people will be able to get back into the job market. We have 
in the past extended that period when that wasn’t happening as 
quickly as it ought to. We have extended it in this period but not 
to the extent we have done in previous recessions and the exten- 
sion has now run out. As we learned this morning, the long-term 
unemployed as a percent of the total unemployed jumped 1.1 per- 
cent, jumping from 20.7 percent to 21.8 percent last month. That’s 
a jump of better than 5 percent. We’ve tried repeatedly here in the 
Congress to try to extend unemployment insurance benefits to help 
these people through this difficult time and that effort has been 
beaten back. That’s just the human reality that is not being dealt 
with in the current situation. We have a system in place which 
could alleviate that problem which has, in the past, been used to 
alleviate the problem, but it’s not happening this time around. 

Chairman Bennett. We will not resolve that in this Committee 
this morning. But thank you. Commissioner Utgoff, and thank the 
members of the Committee. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:40 a.m., the Committee meeting was ad- 
journed.] 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Robert F. Bennett, Chairman, 

U.S. Senator from Utah 

Today’s employment situation report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
confirms the continued improvement of the country’s job market. Today’s announce- 
ment of 96,000 new jobs in September means 13 straight months of job growth. Hur- 
ricanes during the month of September appear to have held down employment 
growth. Since last August, we’ve created nearly 1.8 million new jobs. According to 
the household survey, employment has increased by more than 2 million since last 
August. 

The unemployment rate remained at 5.4 percent, well below its peak of 6.3 per- 
cent last year, and below the average unemployment rates of the 1970’s, 1980’s, and 
1990’s. 

BLS also announced today that total payroll employment through March 2004 
was underestimated by approximately 236,000 jobs, based on its estimate of the 
next “benchmark” revision to the payroll survey. In addition to its monthly revisions 
to payroll employment, BLS conducts a standard annual revision that brings its es- 
timates of pa 3 Toll employment in line with State unemployment insurance tax re- 
ports. Using these data, past estimates of payroll employment are revised by BLS 
to more accurately reflect the employment situation in the U.S. We’ll discuss these 
revisions in more detail during today’s hearing. 

Aside from today’s report, other indicators also confirm continued economic expan- 
sion. Americans are going back to work, interest rates and inflation are low, busi- 
ness investment and consumer spending are strong, business activity is increasing, 
and the homeownership rate in the U.S. is at a record high. Over the past year, 
unemployment rates have fallen in 45 states. 

I look forward to discussing today’s news with you. Commissioner Utgoff. Wel- 
come. 


Prepared Statement of Representative Jim Saxton, Vice Chairman, 

U.S. Representative from New Jersey 

Commissioner Utgoff, it is a pleasure to join in welcoming you before the Com- 
mittee once again. 

The September employment data have been affected by the four hurricanes that 
pounded the U.S. in August and September. Even so, according to the payroll sur- 
vey, employment increased by 96,000 jobs in September, continuing its upward 
trend. 

Over the last 13 months, payroll employment has increased by about 1.8 million 
jobs. In addition, today the BLS announced that the benchmark revision will add 
about 236,000 jobs to payroll employment for March 2004. According to the house- 
hold survey, the unemployment rate has been trending downward and now stands 
at 5.4 percent. 

Other economic data continue to show healthy economic growth. Over the last 
four quarters, GDP growth has been 4.8 percent. A key element in the acceleration 
of economic growth over the last year has been the rebound in investment. Fixed 
business investment has risen at a rate of 11.6 percent over the last four quarters, 
and this has both broadened and accelerated the economic expansion. 

The pivotal reason for this acceleration in investment and economic growth is the 
tax relief for investment enacted in 2003. Tax relief, and the low interest rates re- 
sulting from Federal Reserve policy, have made major contributions to the positive 
economic situation we have today. Furthermore, both the Blue Chip consensus and 
the Federal Reserve forecast that healthy economic growth will continue. 

( 21 ) 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Pete Stark, U.S. Representative 

FROM California 

Thank you Chairman Bennett, and I welcome Commissioner Utgoff to today’s 
hearing. 

There is a great deal of interest in today’s employment report, since it’s the last 
report on the President’s jobs record before the election. The interpretation of to- 
day’s numbers is somewhat complicated by the fact that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) has also provided a preliminary estimate of their annual “benchmark” re- 
vision of payroll jobs, which in January will probably add fewer than 240,000 jobs 
to the current total. 

Although the recession officially ended nearly 3 years ago, we still have anemic 
job growth and a deficit of 821,000 jobs since President Bush took office. Even with 
the benchmark revisions taken into account. President Bush still has the worst jobs 
record of any President since Herbert Hoover in the Great Depression. 

The BLS reports today that only 96,000 payrolls jobs were created in September, 
and the unemployment rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent. But the strength of the 
job market is still very much in question, because job growth has been weak over 
the past year and labor force participation remains depressed. More than 8 million 
Americans remain unemployed and long-term unemployment remains near histori- 
cally high levels. 

Announced layoffs rose 46 percent last month and we’re headed into the time of 
year when firms traditionally do their heaviest downsizing, according to the out- 
placement firm of Challenger, Gray, and’ Christmas. This is not good news for work- 
ers wondering if theirs is the next job to be outsourced and sent overseas. 

The prolonged labor market slump has also taken its toll on workers’ earnings. 
Since last August when job losses bottomed out, average hourly earnings have de- 
clined by 0.2 percent. Corporate profits, by contrast, have grown by more than 50 
percent under President Bush. 

The largest tax cut in our nation’s history hasn’t prevented the longest jobs slump 
in history. We got little bang for the big bucks we spent on tax giveaways to the 
wealthy and now American families are saddled with a historically high Federal 
debt burden. 

The economy is growing, but middle-class families still face an uncertain jobs pic- 
ture, stagnant wages, higher gas prices, and rising consumer interest rates. I simply 
don’t think American families can afford four more years of President Bush’s eco- 
nomic policies. 

Thank you Commissioner Utgoff for coming today and I look forward to your testi- 
mony. 


Weak Payroll Gains in September; Jobs Deficit Persists 

Washington, D.C. — The unemployment rate remained unchanged at 5.4 percent 
and only 96,000 total payroll jobs were created in September. Private nonfarm pay- 
rolls grew by 59,000 jobs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) also provided a pre- 
liminary estimate of their annual “benchmark” revision of payroll jobs, which in 
January will probably add fewer than 240,000 jobs to the current total. 

“Although the recession officially ended nearly 3 years ago, job growth remains 
anemic and we still have a jobs deficit,” said Rep. Pete Stark (D-CA), Senior Demo- 
crat on the Joint Economic Committee (JEC). “Even taking into account the tech- 
nical adjustments. President Bush still has the worst jobs record of any president 
since Herbert Hoover in the Great Depression. American families simply can’t afford 
four more years of President Bush’s economic policies.” 

Job growth has been weak over the last year, barely keeping pace with the grow- 
ing labor force. Today’s employment report shows that despite 13 months of job 
growth, there are still 821,000 fewer nonfarm payroll jobs than there were when 
President Bush took office. There are 1.6 million fewer private payroll jobs, includ- 
ing 2.7 million fewer manufacturing jobs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics today announced preliminary estimates of their 
annual “rebenchmarking” of nonfarm pa 3 Toll statistics. Data back to April 2003 will 
be affected by the upward revision of nonfarm employment by 236,000 jobs, but the 
actual revisions will not show up in the current total until January 2005. 

Overall, there are still 8 million unemployed Americans, and about 4.9 million ad- 
ditional workers who want a job but are not counted among the unemployed. An 
additional 4.5 million people work part-time because of the weak economy. The un- 
emplo 3 mient rate would be 9.4 percent if the figure included those who want to work 
but are not counted among the unemployed and those who are forced to work part- 
time because of the weak economy. More than one in every five unemployed peo- 
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pie — 1.7 million Americans — has been jobless for more than 26 weeks, the maximum 
number of weeks for receiving regular unemployment insurance benefits. 

The prolonged labor market slump has also taken its toll on workers’ earnings. 
Since last August when job losses bottomed out, average hourly earnings have de- 
clined by 0.2 percent, once inflation is taken into account. Corporate profits, by con- 
trast have grown by more than 50 percent under President Bush. 

The Joint Economic Committee, established under the Employment Act of 1946, 
was created by Congress to review economic conditions and to analyze the effective- 
ness of economic policy. 


Prepared Statement of Kathleen P. Utgoff, Commissioner, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the September employment and unem- 
ployment statistics that we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment continued to trend up in September, increasing by 

96.000. The unemplojmient rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent. Since August 2003, 
payroll employment has increased by 1.8 million. About 900,000, or half of that 
gain, occurred in March, April, and May of this year. Emplojmient gains in the last 
4 months have totaled 405,000. 

I know that many people have speculated about the effect of the recent hurricanes 
on the September payroll employment data. Four hurricanes struck the U.S. during 
August and September: Charley in mid-August, Frances early in September, Ivan 
in mid-September, and Jeanne late in the month. This month, BLS and our State 
partners made extra efforts to obtain data from our survey respondents in the hurri- 
cane-affected states. As a result, our total response rate, even in the affected states, 
was as good as or better than it normally is for first publication. Still, our ability 
to gauge the impact on September’s job growth is limited for reasons that I will dis- 
cuss in a moment. 

First, let me note how our payroll survey treats employment in businesses that 
are affected by weather events. For weather conditions to reduce the estimate of 
payroll employment, employees have to be off work for an entire pay period and not 
be paid for the time missed. 

BLS’ review of the sample data for September in the hurricane-affected areas in- 
dicates that there was a negative impact on employment in those areas. We will 
know more about the local effects when the official State estimates are available in 
2 weeks. 

There were negative employment effects on those firms that were unable to oper- 
ate or were operating at a reduced capacity during the survey period. However, 
other firms expanded their employment in response to the storms. There were clean- 
up and rebuilding efforts following Hurricanes Charley and Frances. In addition, 
some firms adjacent to the hard-hit areas likely added workers to help accommodate 
evacuees from Hurricane Ivan. 

Overall, we do not believe that the net result of these factors materially changes 
the national employment situation for September, but we cannot precisely quantify 
the weather effects. 

In September, job gains occurred in a few service-providing industries. Employ- 
ment in professional and technical services rose by 24,000. Since August 2003, this 
industry has added 205,000 jobs. Temporary help employment was up by 33,000 in 
September. Employment in real estate and rental and leasing services grew by 

15.000, following an increase of 11,000 in August. Utilities added 2,000 jobs over 
the month. 

Within health care services, employment in doctors’ offices rose by 8,000 in Sep- 
tember. Other health care industries, however, showed little or no emplo 3 mient 
growth over the month. 

Telecommunications employment fell by 9,000 in September. Since March 2001, 
the telecommunications industry has shed 302,000 jobs. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment edged down in Sep- 
tember, reflecting small but widespread declines among component industries. Em- 
ployment was little changed over the month in both construction and mining. 

Average hourly earnings rose by 3 cents over the month and have increased by 
2.4 percent over the year. Average hours for private production or nonsupervisory 
workers were unchanged in September. Manufacturing hours declined by one-tenth 
of an hour. Factory overtime was unchanged. 

Turning now to measures from our survey of households, the unemployment rate 
held at 5.4 percent in September. This is down from its most recent high of 6.3 per- 
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cent in June 2003; most of this decline occurred in the second half of last year. The 
labor force participation rate was 65.9 percent in September; it has been at or near 
this level since late last year. Most other household survey measures showed little 
or no change over the month. 

Before closing, I would like to mention the upcoming benchmark revision to the 
payroll survey. Each fall, we announce the preliminary estimate of the next bench- 
mark revision to payroll employment. The benchmark revision is a standard annual 
procedure that adjusts the payroll survey’s sample-based employment estimates to 
incorporate universe employment counts derived largely from unemployment insur- 
ance tax reports. 

Preliminary tabulations of first quarter 2004 employment from State unemploy- 
ment insurance teix reports indicate that the estimate of total nonfarm payroll em- 
ployment will require an upward revision of approximately 236,000, or two-tenths 
of 1 percent, for the March 2004 reference month. This is slightly below the histor- 
ical average for benchmark revisions over the past decade, which has been plus or 
minus three-tenths of 1 percent. 

In summary, payroll employment continued to trend up in September, and the un- 
employment rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to address your questions. 


Hon. Paul Sarbanes, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Sarbanes: At the October 8 hearing of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, you asked questions regarding the proportion of unemployed persons who 
had been jobless for 27 weeks and over. 

I stated at the hearing that long-term joblessness has exceeded 20 percent for 24 
consecutive months. I did not have the entire time series at the hearing to confirm 
whether this was the longest such span on record. In reviewing the data, the recent 
period is the longest stretch during which the incidence of long-term unemployment 
has remained so high for so long. I have enclosed the entire historical series for your 
information. 

During a conversation after the hearing, you also expressed interest in the data 
from our American Time Use Survey. I have included a copy of the recent press re- 
lease which contains the first results from this survey. 

I hope this information is helpful to you. Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
you have further questions. Also, Thomas Nardone, Assistant Commissioner for 
Current Employment Analysis, can be reached at 202-691-6379 and would be happy 
to answer any questions you or your staff may have. 

Sincerely yours. 


Kathleen P. Utgoff, 

Commissioner. 



Bureou of Labor Stotistics 


Washington, P.C. 20212 


Technical information: 

Household data; (202)691-6378 USDL 04-2053 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 


Establishment data: 691-6555 

http;//www .bls.gov/ces/ 
Media contact: 691-5902 


Transmission of material in this release 
is embargoed until 8:30 A.M. (EDT), 
Friday, October 8, 2004. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION; SEPTEMBER 2004 

Nonfarm payroll employment continued to trend upward in September, increasing by 96,000, and the 
unemployment rate was unchanged at 5.4 percent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor reported today. Over the prior 3 months, payroll employment rose by 103,000 on average. In 
September, modest job gains occurred in a few service-providing industries. 


Chart 1. Unamployittanl rata, aaaaoitally adluatad. Chart a. Nonfanh payroll amploymant. aaaaonally adjoatad, 
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Hurricane Effects on PayroU Employment 

Four hurricanes struck the U.S. during August and September: Charley in mid-August, Frances 
early in September, Ivan in mid-September, and Jeanne late in the month. BLS made additional 
data collection efforts for the hurricane-affected counties. Establishment survey response rates in 
September were within the normal range for these areas as well as for the U.S. as a whole. 

For weather conditions to reduce the estimate of payroll employment, people have to be off 
work for an entire pay period and not be paid for the time missed. While some employed persons 
were off payrolls during the survey reference period because of the hurricane effects, some jobs 
were added as part of recovery efforts. It is not possible to quantify precisely the net impact of this 
unusual string of severe weather events on the payroll employment data for September. At the 
national level, the severe weather appears to have held down employment growth, but not enough to 
change materially the Bureau's assessment of the employment situation in September. 

In the household survey, people who miss work for weather-related events are counted as 
employed whether or not they are paid for tlte time ofif. 
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Table A. Major indicators of labor market activity, seasonally adjusted 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Quarteriy averages 

Monthly data 

Aug.- 

Category 

2004 

2004 

Sept. 


n 

m _ 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

change 

HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Labor force status 


146998 

147 681 


HRKBBfl 



Employment 

138,793 

139,607 

139,660 

139,681 

■HiiW 

-201 

Unemployment 

■ ii 


8,196 

8,022 

8,003 

-19 

Not in labor force 


75,999 

75,565 

75,973 

76,458 

485 


Unemployment rates 

All workers 

5.6 

5.5 


5.4 

5.4 

0.0 

Adult men 

5.1 

5.0 

HI 


5.0 

.0 

Adult women 

4.9 

4.8 


4.7 

4.7 

.0 

Teenagers 

17.0 

17.1 

ml 


16.6 

-.4 

White..... 

5.0 

4.7 

■i 

4.7 

4.7 

.0 

Black or African American 

9.9 


10.9 

10.4 

10.3 

-.1 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

7.1 

.2 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Employment 

Nonfarm employment 

HSI 1: 

pl31,460 

131,343 

pI3l,471 

pI31,567 

p96 

Goods-producing ‘ 

^HTi! 

p21,912 

21,906 

p2 1,921 

p2 1,908 

p-13 

Construction 


p6,925 

6,916 


p6,931 

p4 

Manufacturing 


pl4,395 

14.398 

pi 4,402 

pi4,384 

p-i8 

Scrvice*providing ' 

109,256 


109,437 

pi 09,550 

pl09,659 

pl09 

Retail trade * 

15,047 


15,038 

pI5,036 

pi5,021 

p-15 

Professional and business services 

16,417 

p!6,511 

16.490 

pI6,505 

pl6,539 

p34 

Education and health services 

16,874 

pl6.931 

16,901 

pi 6,942 


p8 

Leisure and hospitality 

12,324 

pl2,354 

12,344 

pI2,352 

pl2,365 

pl3 

Government 

21,548 

p2 1,606 

21,572 

■SHI 

p2 1,641 

p37 


Hours of work ^ 

Total private 

33.7 

P33.8 

33.8 

p33.8 

p33.8 

pO.O 

Manufacturing 

40.9 




p40.8 

p-.l 

Overtime 

4.6 

p4.6 

4,6 

p4.6 

p4.6 

p.O 


Indexes of aggregate weekly hours (2002= 1 00) ’ 


99.8 

HRIRB 

100.5 


■M 

nO.l 


Earnings ^ 

Average hourly earnings, total private 

$15.63 

p$15.75 

$15.71 

p$15.75 

p$15.78 

pS0.03 

Average weekly earnings, total private 

526.62 

p532.24 

531,00 

p532.35 

P533.36 

pl.Ol 


* Includes other industries, not shown separately. 

^ Quarterly averages and the over-the-month change are calciilated based on unrounded data. 

^ Data relate to private production or nonsupervisory workers. 

p=preliminary. 
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Unemployment fHousehold Survey Data) 

The number of unemployed persons was unchanged at 8.0 million in September, and the unemployment 
rate held at 5,4 percent, seasonally adjusted. The jobless rate is down from its most recent high of 6.3 
percent in June 2003; most of this decline occuired in the second half of last year. 

The jobless rates for the major worker groups— adult men (5.0 percent), adult women (4.7 percent), 
teenagers (16.6 percent), whites (4.7 percent), blacks (10.3 percent), and Hispanics or Latinos (7.1 per- 
cent) — showed little or no change in September. The unemployment rate for Asians was 4.3 percent, not 
seasonally adjusted. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 

Total Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 

Total employment was about unchanged in September at 139.5 million, and the employment-population 
ratio — ^the proportion of the population age 16 and over with jobs — ^was little changed at 62.3 percent. 
Over the month, the civilian labor force was essentially unchanged at 147.5 million. The labor We 
participation rate was 65.9 percent in September and has been at or near that level since late last year. 

(See table A-1.) 

About 7.7 million persons (not seasonally adjusted) held more than one job in September. These 
multiple jobholders represented 5.5 percent of total employment, compared with 5.2 percent a year earlier. 
(See table A-13.) 

Persons Not in the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 

The number of persons who were marginally attached to the labor force was 1 .6 million in September, 
about the same as a year earlier. (Data are not seasonally adjusted.) These individuals wanted and were 
available to work and had looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not counted as 
unemployed, however, because they did not actively search for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. 
There were 412,000 discouraged workers in September, little changed from a year earlier. Discouraged 
workers, a subset of the marginally attached, were not currently looking for work specifically because tiiey 
believed no jobs were available for them. The other 1.1 million maiginally attached had not searched for 
work for reasons such as school or family responsibilities. (See table A-13.) 

Industry Payroll Employment (Establishment Survey Datal 

Total nonfarm payroll employment increased by 96,000 in September to 131.6 million, seasonally 
adjusted. Payroll employment has risen by 1 .8 million since reaching a trough in August 2003, with about 
half of the gain (885,000) occurring in March, April, and May. Since May, payroll job gains have totaled 
405,000. Employment increases in September occurred in financial activities, professional and technical 
services, and temporary help services. (See table B-L) 

Within the service-providing sector, employment in financial activities increased by 26,000 over the 
month and by 108,000 since the beginning of the year. Renta! and leasing added 7,000 jobs in September, 
following a similar-sized increase in August. Employment in finance and insurance edged up in September, 
and real estate continued to add jobs. 

Employment in professional and technical services grew by 24,000 in September. Since August 2003, 
this industry has added 205,000 jobs. Temporary help services employment was up by 33,000 in Septem- 
ber, following 2 months of smaller increases. Employment in management of companies and enterprises fell 
by 1 1 ,000 over the month, following a smaller decline in August. 
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Employment in health care and social assistance was little changed in September. Over the prior 12 
months, job gains in this industry averaged 24,000 a montfj. Within the industry, child day care services lost 
14,000 jobs in September. Employment in doctors’ offices rose by 8,000. 

The information industry continued to shed jobs in September (-12,000). Most of the over-the-month 
job loss occurred in telecommunications (-9,000); employment in this industry is down by 302,000 since its 
most recent peak in March 2001. 

Within the goods-producing sector, manufacturing employment edged down in September (-18,000), 
with small job losses occurring throughout the durable and nondurable goods components of the industry. 
Manufacturing had added 88,000 jobs in the previous 7 months, with most of the gains registered from 
March through May. Constraction employment was about unchanged in September and has shown little 
growth since May. 

Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Data) 

The average workweek for production or nonsupervisoty workers on private nonfarm payrolls was 
unchanged in September at 33.8 hours, seasonally adjusted. The manufacturing workweek fell by 0.1 hour 
to 40.8 hours, and factory overtime was unchanged at 4.6 hours. (See table B-2.) 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls increased by 0.1 percent in September to 100.7 (2002=100). The manufacturing index fell by 
0.4 percent to 94.9. (See table B-5.) 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Data) 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose by 
3 cents in September to $15.78, seasonally adjusted. Average weekly earnings increased by 0.2 percent 
over the month to $533.36. Over the year, average hourly earnings increased by 2.4 percent, and average 
weekly earnings grew by 3.0 percent. (See table B-3.) 


The Employment Situation for October 2004 is scheduled to be released on Friday, November 5, at 
8:30 A.M. (EST). 


Benchmark Revisions of the Payroli Survey 

In accordance with annual practice, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed preliminary 
tabulations of the universe counts for the first quarter of this year. The tabulations indicate that the 
estimate of total nonfaim payroll employment will require an upward revision of approximately 
236,000, or two-tenths of one percent, for the March 2004 reference month. The historical 
average for benchmark revisions over the last 10 years has been plrrs or minus three-tenths of one 
percent. BLS will publish data revised to the March 2004 benchmark on February 4, 2005, with 
the release of data for January 2005. 
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Explanatory Note 


This news release prcsenis statistics from two major sarvQ^s, Ibe 
Current Population Survey (household survey) and the Current 
Employment Statistics survey (establishment survey). The house- 
hold survey provides the information on the labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment that appears in the A tables, marked 
HOUSEHOLD DATA. !t is a sample survey of about 60.000 house- 
holds conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BI.S). 

The establishment survey provides the information on the 
employment, hours, and earnings of workers on nonfarm payrolls that 
appears in the B tables, marked ESTABLISHMENT DATA. This 
information is collected from payroll records by BLS in cot^eration 
with state agencies. The sample includes about 160,000 businesses 
and government agencies covering approximately 400.000 individual 
worksites. The active santple includes about oi>e-tbird of all nonfarm 
payroll workers. The sample is drawn from a sampling frame of 
unemployment insurance tax accounts. 

For both surveys, the data for a given inonth relate to a particular 
week or pay period, in the household survey, the reference week is 
generally the calendar week that contains the i2th day ofthc month. In 
the establishment survey, the reference period is the pay period in- 
cluding the I2ih. which may or may not correspond directly to the 
calendar week. 

(Average, definitions, and differences 
between surveys 

Household survey. The sample is selected to renect the entire 
civilian noninstitutional population. Based on responses to 3 series of 
questions on work and job search activities, each person 1 6 years and 
over in a sample household is classified as employed, unemployed, or 
not in the labor force. 

People arc clas.sifjed as employed if they did any work at all .os 
paid employees during the reference week; worked in their own bu.si- 
ness, profession, or on their own farm: or worked without pay at least 
15 hours in a family business or fann. People arc also counted as 
employed if they were temporarily absent from their jobs because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor-management disputes, or personal 
reasons. 

People arc classified as i(nc'»i;7/ovvJ if they meet all of the following 
criteria; Thcyhadnoempioymentduringlhe Tefercncewcek: they were 
available for work at that time; and they made specific efforts lo find 
employment sometime during the 4-week period ending with the 
reference week. Persons laidoff from ajobandcxpecting recall need 
not be looking for work to be counted as unemployed. The unemploy- 
ment data derived from the household survey in no way depend upon 
the eligibility for or receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor- Jarve is the sum of employed and unemployed 
persons. Those not clas.sified as employed or unemployed arc not 
in ihe labor force. Tlie unemploymen! rule is the number unemployed 
as a percent of the labor force. The labor force puriicipathn rate is 
the labor force as a percent of the population, and ilie emphymeni- 
populaiion ratio is the employed as a percent of the pt^nlation. 


Establishment survey. The sample establishments are drawn 
frMn private nonfarm businesses such as factories, offices, and stores, 
as well as federal, state, and local government emiiies. Employees on 
nonfarm pay-rolls are those who received pay for any part of the refer- 
ence pay period, including persons on paid leave. Persons are counted 
in each job they hold. Hours and earnings data are for private busi- 
nesses and relate only lo production workers in the goods-prodtjcing 
sertor and nonsupervisory workers in the service-providing sector. 
Industries are classified on the basis of their principal activity in 
accordance with the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System. 

Differences in employment estimates. The numerous concept- 
ual and methodological differences between the hou-sehold and 
establishment surveys result in important distinction.s in the employ- 
ment estimates derived from the surveys. .Among these are: 

• The household survey includes agricultural workers, the seif-em- 
plt^ed. unpaid family workers, and private household workers among 
the employed. These groups are excluded from the eslablishnient survey. 

» The household survey includes people on unpaid leave among the 
employed. The establishment survey docs not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 years of age and older. 
The establishment survey is not limited by age. 

• The household survey has no duplication of individuals, because 
individuals are counted only once, even if they hold more than one job. 
In the establishment survey, employees working at more than one job 
and thus appearing on more than one payroll would be counted sepa- 
rately for each appearance. 

Seasonal adjustment 

Over the coitrse of a year, the size of the nation’s labor force and the 
levels of employment and unemployment undergo sharp fiuctuations 
due to such seasonal events as changes in weather, reduced or expanded 
production, harvests, major holidays, and the opening and closing of 
schools. Thceffcciof such .seasonal variationcan be very large: sea- 
sonal fluctuations may account for as much as 95 percent of the month- 
to-month changes in unemployment. 

Because these seasonal events follow a more or less regular pattern 
each year, their influence on statistical trends can be eliminated by 
adjusting the statistics from month to month. These adjustments make 
nonsca.soi»at developments, svieh as declines in economic activity or 
increases in the participation of women in the labor force, easier to 
spot. For example, the large number of youth entering the labor force 
each June is likely to obscure any other changes that have taken place 
relative to May, making it difficult to determine if the level of eco- 
nomic activity has risen or declined, However, because the effect of 
students finishing .school in previou.s years is known, the statistics 
for the current year can be adjusted to allow fora comparable change. 
Insofar as the seasonal adjustment is made correctly, the adjusted fi- 
gure provides a more useful tool with which to an.alyze changes in 
econtmiic activity. 

Most seasonally adjusted series arc indepcndemly adjusted in both 
the household and e.stablishment surveys. However, the ad- 
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justed series for many major estimates, such as total frayroSl cmploy- 
incni, cmplnymeni in most supersectors, total employntem, and 
tincmpioymeni are computed by aggregating independently adjusted 
component series. For example, total unemployment is derived by 
summing the adjusted series for four major age-sex components; 
this differs from the unemployment estimate that would be curtained 
by directly adjusting the total or by combining the duration, reasons, 
ormoTC detailed agecategorics. 

For both the household and establishment surveys, a concurrent 
seasonal adjustment methodology is used in which new seasonal 
factors are calculated each month, using all relevant data, up to and 
including the data for the current month, in the household survey, new 
seasonal factors are used to adjust only the current month’s data. In 
the establishment survey, however, new seasonal factors are used each 
month to adjust the three most recent monthly estimates. In both 
surveys, revisions to historical data are made once a year. 

Reliability ofthe estimates 

Statistics based on the household and estabhshmeni surveys are 
subject to both sampling and nonsampling error. When a sample rather 
than the entire population is .surveyed, there is a chance that the sample 
estimates may difTer from the “true” population values they repfe.sent. 
The exact <lifTerence. or sampling error, varies depending on the 
particular sample selected, and this variability is measured by the 
standard error of the estimate. There is about a 90-pcrcenl chance, or 
level of confidence, Chat an estimate based on a sample vvill difTer by no 
more than 1 .6 standard errors from the "true" population value because 
of sampling error. BLS analyses are generally conductctl at the 90- 
percenl level of confidence, 

For example, the confidence interval for the monthly change in total 
employment from the household survey is on the order of pins or 
minus 350.000. Suppose the estimate of total employment increases 
by 100,000 from one month to the next. Tlie 9<)-perccnt confidence 
interval on the monthly change would range from -250,000 to 450,000 
(100,000 +/- 350,000). These figures do not mc;m that the sample 
results are off by these magnitudes, but rather that there i.s about a 
90-pcrcent chance that the “true" over-the-month change lic.s within 
this interval. Since this range includes values of less than zero, we 
could not say with confidence that employment had. in fact, increased. 
If, however, the reported employment rise was half a million, then 
all of the values within the 90-pcrccnt confidence interval would l>e 
greater than zero, in this case, it is likely (at least a OO-percent chance) 
that an employment ri.se had. in fact, occurred. At an unemployment 
rate of around 5.5 percent, the 90-pcrcent confidence interval for the 
monthly change in unemployntem is about +/- 320.000, and for the 
monthly change in the unemployment rate il is about +/- .22 percentage 
point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or establishments 
have lower standard enors (relative lo the si/e of the estimate) than 
eslimalcs which are based on a small number of observations. The 
precision of e.stimates is also improved when the data arc cumulated 
over time such as for quarterly and annua! .iverages. The sea.soiial 
adjusimeni pToces.s can also improve the stability of the monthly 
estimates. 


The household and establishment surveys are also affected by 
nonsampHng error. Nonsampling errors can occur for many reasons, 
including the feilure lo sample a segment of the population, inability to 
obtain information for all respontients in the sample, inability or 
unwillingness of respondents to provide correct information oti a 
timely basis, mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in the 
collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates for the most 
recent 2 months are based on incomplete returns; for this reason, these 
estimates are labeled preliminary in the tables. It is only after two 
successive revisions to a monthly estimate, when nearly ail sample 
reports have been received, that the estimate is considered final. 

Another major source of nonsampling error in the establishment 
survey is the inability to capture, on a timely basis, employment 
generated by new finns. To correct for this systematic underestimaiion 
of employment growth, an estimation procedure with two components 
isusedtoaccouni for business births. The finst component uses business 
^ths to impute employment for business birth.s. Thi.s is ineotporaled 
into the sample-based link relative estimate procedure by simply not 
reflecting sample units going out of business, but imputing to them the 
same trend as the otlier firms in the sample. The second component is 
aiiARIWAtime scries model designed toestimatethe residual net birth/ 
death employment not accounted for by the imputation. The Itistoricai 
time scries used to create and test the ARIM A model vva.s derived from 
the unemployment insurance universe micro-level databa.se. and reflects 
the actual residual net of births and deaths over the past five years. 

The sitmple^ased estimates from the establishment survey are 
adjusted once a year (on a lagged basis) to universe counts of payroll 
employment obtained from administrative records of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. The difference between the March sample- 
based employment estimates and tlic March imivcrse counts is known 
as a benchmark revi.sion. and serve.? as a rough proxy for total survey 
error. The new benchmarks also incorporate changes in the cias.sifi- 
cation of ir»du<5trics. Over the past decade, the benchmark revi.sion for 
total nonfarm employment has averaged 0.3 percent, ranging from 
zero to 0.7 percent. 

Additional statistiesand other information 

More comprehensive statistics are contained in F-mploymeni and 
Earnings, published each month by BLS, It is available for $27.00 per 
issue or $53.00 per year from the U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402, Allordcrsniust be prepaid by sendingachcck 
or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents, or by 
charging to Mastercard or Visa. 

Employment and Euivings aho provides measures of sampling error 
for the household and establishment survey data published in this 
release. For unemployment and other labor force categories, these 
measures appear in tables 1-Bthrough I -D of its “Explanatory Notes.” 
For the establishment survey data, the sampling error measures and the 
actual size of revisions due to benchmark adjustments appear in tables 
2-B through 2-F of Employment and Earnings. 

Information in this release will be made available to sensory im- 
paired individuals upon request. Voicephonc: 202-691-5200: TDD 
mes.sagc referral phone; I -800-877-83.39. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-1 . Employment status of the civilian population by sex and age 


(Numti©<s in thousands) 


Employment status, sex, and age 

Not seasonally adlusted 

Seasonally adfusted ' 

Se(X. 

2003 

Al^ 

2004 

S^. 

2004 


May 

2004 



HSRH 

■H 

Sept. 

2004 

TOTAL 










CMiian nwvnslifuSwia! population 

221.778 

»3677 

223941 


^2,967 

223,196 

223,422 

223.677 

223,941 

Civilian tabor force 

146.166 

148.168 

1*7.166 

146.610 

146.874 

147.279 

147,856 

147,70* 

147.483 

Patiicipafion rate 

65.8 

66.2 

K.7 

66.1 

65.9 

66.0 

66.2 

66.0 

65.9 

Employed 

137.731 

149226 

139641 

137.644 

138.772 

139,031 

139.6«) 

139,681 

139,480 

EiT^loymetit-popuSalion ratio 

62.1 

BZ.7 

62.4 

62.1 

622 

62,3 

62.5 

62.4 

62.3 

Unemployed ... 

8.436 

7.840 

7,545 

8.966 

8.203 

0.248 

8,196 

8,022 

8,003 

Unemployment rate 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

6.1 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

S.4 

5.4 

Not in labor force 

75.612 

75.511 

76,755 

75.168 

75,993 

75,916 

75.565 

75,973 

76,458 

Persons who cgrrerttly svant a jc* 

4.637 

5,145 

4.720 

4.816 

4,656 

4.635 

4,630 

4.644 

4,650 

Men, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutional populaNon 

106.744 

107.rai 

108.020 

106.744 

107,504 

107,625 

107.746 

107,881 

108,020 

CivHian labor force 

78,216 

79.832 

78.844 

78.504 

78,600 

78.918 

79.193 

79.283 

79.011 

Partidpaiion rate 

733 

74.0 

73.0 

73.5 

73.1 

73.3 

73,5 

73.5 

73.1 

Em^oyed 

73.715 

75.W 

74,e&4 

73,483 

74,035 

74,476 

74322 

74,860 

74.601 

Etr^Soymeni-poputation ratio 

69.1 

70.2 

69.3 

68.8 

68.9 

69.2 

69.4 

69.4 

69.1 

Unemployed ... 

4.501 

4.1^ 

3,930 

5.016 

4.566 

4,442 

4.371 

4,423 

4.410 

Unemploymsnt rate 

5,8 

5.2 

5.0 

6.4 

5.8 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

Not in labor forts 

28,528 

28.048 

29.176 

28.240 

28.904 

28.707 

28.552 

28,599 

29,010 

Men, 20 yeai^ and over 










Civilian rtoninstilulional population 

96.568 

99.642 

99.776 

98,568 

^,279 

99.396 

99,512 

99.642 

99,776 

Civifian labor force 

74.773 

75.798 

75.426 

74.905 

75.048 

75.372 

75.577 

75,639 

75.443 

Participation rale 

75.9 

761 

75.6 

76.0 

75.6 

75.8 

75,9 

75.9 

75,6 

Employed 

70.923 

72,328 

72.044 

70.596 

71.162 

71,570 

71,847 

71,670 

71,877 

Emptoyment-pt^uiaiiwi ratio 

72.0 

72,6 

72.2 

71.6 

71.7 

72,0 

723 

72.1 

71,8 

Urtemi^yed ... 

3.850 

3.470 

3.382 

4.309 

3,886 

3,902 

3,730 

3,768 

3.766 

Unemployment rale - 

5.1 

4.6 

4.5 

5.8 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.0 

Not in labor tone 

23794 

23.844 

24.349 

23.663 

24.231 

24,023 

23,935 

24.003 

24.332 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninsiitutionai p^laUon 

115.035 

115.796 

115.921 

115.035 

115,463 

115,570 

115.676 

115,796 

tt6,621 


67,951 

68,333 

68.342 

68.106 

68.374 

66,361 

68.663 

66.421 

68,472 


59.1 

59.0 

59.0 

59.2 

592 

69.2 

69,4 

59.1 

59.1 


64.016 

64,519 

64,777 

64.155 

64,737 

64.555 

64,836 

64,622 

84,878 

Emptoyment-popuiation ralio 

55.6 

55.7 

SS9 

55.6 

56.1 

55.9 

S6.1 

66.0 

56.0 


3.935 

3.815 

3.585 

3.951 







5.8 

5.6 

5.2 

5.6 

5.3 

5.6 

6.6 

5.3 

5.2 

Nol in labor force - 

47,084 

47.463 

47.579 

46.929 

47.089 

47,209 

47,013 

47.375 

47,449 

Women, 20 years and over 











107,080 

107.801 

107.920 

107.080 

107,483 

107.586 

107,667 

107,801 

107.920 








65,122 

64,903 

64,989 


60.4 

59.9 

80.3 

60.3 

60.3 

60.3 

80.5 

60.2 

60.2 


61.193 

61.277 

61.952 

61,191 

61,721 

61.629 

61,918 

81,870 

61,826 

Envioymeffl-popu'eiion ratio - 

57,1 

56.8 

57.4 

57,1 

57.4 

67.3 

57.5 

67.4 

57.4 


3.434 

3.259 

3.081 

3,417 

3,092 

3.264 

3.204 



Unemptoymenl rata 

5.3 

5.0 

4,7 

S.3 

4.8 

5.0 

4,9 

4.7 

4.7 

Noi in labor force - - 

42.453 

43.266 

42.887 

42.472 

42,670 

42.693 

42.565 



Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 











16.131 

16,234 

16.246 

16.131 

16205 

16.214 

16.222 

16,234 

16,246 


6.786 

7,832 

6.727 

7,(»7 

7.113 

7,014 

7,157 

7,162 

7,051 


41-9 

48.2 

41.4 

440 

43.9 

43.3 


44.1 

43.4 


6.615 

6,621 

5,645 

5,857 

5.888 

5,832 

5.896 

5.941 

5,877 

Employmenf-popolation ratio 

34.8 

40.0 

34.7 

363 

38.3 

36.0 

36.3 

36.6 

36,2 


1.151 

1,211 

1.082 

1.240 

1.225 

1.181 

1,262 

1,220 



17.0 

15.5 

16.1 

17.5 

172 

16.8 

17.6 

17.0 

16.6 

Not in labor force 

9.^ 

8.402 

9,519 

9.K}4 

9,092 

9.200 

9,065 

9,072 

9,195 


’ The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal vartai’on; merelore, idettlical luimbeis appear in (ha unadjusted and seasortaiiy adjusted cotumns. 
NOTE; aeginning in January 2004, data reflect revised popofetioncorsrtMs used utBw household survey. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age 


(Nunfeers in ihousands) 



Not seasonally adjusted I 

Seasonally acQusted ' 

Employment status, race, sex, and age 

SeiX. 

Aug. 

Sepi. 

Sept. 

May 

June 

Juiy 

Aug, 

Sept. 


2003 

2004 

20M 

2003 

2004 

2004 

2004 

2004 


WHITE 











181.696 

182.846 

\S3,Q22 

181.696 

182,384 

182,531 

182,676 

182.846 

183,022 







121,180 

121,428 

121,300 

121.016 




^.0 

663 

66.3 

66.4 

66.5 

66.3 

66.1 





114,015 

114,976 

115,152 

115,623 

115,547 

115,323 



63.4 


62.8 

63.0 

63.1 

63.3 

M.2 

63,0 




5,331 

6.397 

6.008 

8,028 

5,805 

5,753 

5,693 


S.D 

4.7 

44 

S-3 

S.O 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 



61,608 


62.240 

61285 

61.400 

61,351 

61,248 

61,546 

62,006 

Men. 20 years and over 











82.919 

62.552 

62.758 

62,960 

63,163 

63,130 

62.882 




n.Q 

762 

76,1 

76.3 

76.4 

76.3 

75.9 

Employed 

59.773 

60.796 

60.528 

59,414 

59.817 

60,107 

60,466 

60,379 

73.0 

2.750 

60,162 

72.6 

2.720 

Employment-popuiaiion ratio 

2,759 

73.5 

2,499 

ra.t 

2,390 

3,139 

2.941 

2.853 

2,697 


4.4 

3.9 

3.8 

5.0 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 


4.3 













51.866 

52,246 

51.942 

52,245 

52J369 

52,302 

52,224 




59.3 

59.6 

59.6 

598 

59.9 

59.8 

59.7 

59.6 

Employed 

49.533 

49.586 

50.114 

49.580 

50,116 

50.061 

50,085 

50.132 

50,133 


66.7 

57.2 

56-9 

57.4 

57.3 

57.3 

57.3 



2.388 

2.280 

2.\2Z 

2.362 

2,130 

2,308 

2.217 

2,093 

2.108 


4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

4.5 

4.1 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 









5,893 


S.636 

6.505 

S.618 

5.917 

5.981 







448 

47.2 

47.5 

46.5 

47.3 

47.2 

46.7 

Employed 

4,788 

5.626 

4,809 

5.020 

5,043 

' 4.984 

396 
867 

5.073 

40.3 

891 

5.036 

40.0 

909 

5,028 

39.9 

865 

Employmant-popuiatloo ratio 

648 

880 

809 

896 

938 


15.0 

13.5 

14.4 

15.1 

15.7 

14.8 

14.9 

16.3 

14.7 

BLACK OR AFRICAN AMERICAN 










Civilian fioninstituKoTial population 

25.784 

26,120 

26.163 

25,784 

26.002 

26,040 

26.078 




16.789 

16,705 

16.677 

16,442 







64.3 

63.9 

64.7 

63.2 

63.4 ; 

64.3 

1 64.0 

63.8 



15,023 

15.te7 

14.»6 

14,818 

14,833 . 

14,926 


14,981 


57.6 

57.5 

57.5 

576 

57.0 

57.0 . 

57.2 

67,4 

67.3 

Unempioyea 

1.761 

1,766 

1.649 

9.9 

9.457 

1,851 

11.1 

9.107 

1.624 
9.9 ^ 
9,660 i 

1,673 

10,1 

9.534 

1,829 

10,9 

9,323 

1,741 

10.4 

9,396 

1,722 

10,3 

9,460 

Unemployment rale 

9.168 

9.331 1 







7,432 ; 




7.422 

7.466 1 

7.433 

7,358 





71.7 

70.8 

71.1 ■ 

72,0 

70.5 

70.8 

70.5 

70,9 

71.1 

Employed 

6.648 

6.68S 

6.756 

6,619 

6.674 

6.709 

6.624 , 



64.4 

63.6 

64.3 

64.1 

64.0 

64.2 





751 

737 

710 

814 

683 

685 

760 ' 




10.2 

9.9 

9.5 

11.0 

9.3 

9.3 

10.3 

10.4 










8.489 

6,513 

Civilian labor force 

8,443 

8.492 

8,537 

8.436 

8.342 



64.6 

64.3 

64.5 

645 

63.4 

63.8 

6S.2 




7,682 

7.721 

7.795 

7,664 

7.642 

7,626 

7.8 IS 

7,752 


Employment-population ratio - 

se.8 

58.5 

SS.9 

58.6 

58.1 

67.9 

59.3 

58,7 


761 

771 

742 








9.0 

9.1 

8.7 

92 

8.4 

8.9 

9.1 


a.g 








773 


723 


774 

875 

702 

806 





32-4 

360 

289 

33.8 

30.8 

30.S 

31.9 

33.1 



526 

617 

505 

543 

502 

497 

487 

572 

514 


22.0 

25.4 

20.8 

22.7 

20.8 

20.6 

20.1 

23.5 

21.2 


249 

258 

197 

264 

242 

241 

286 

232 

209 


32.1 

29.5 

28.1 

32.7 

32.5 

32.6 

37.0 

28.9 

28.9 









'S' 



9.297 

9.598 

9.563 



(a®) 



6.125 

6.245 

6276 


(2^) 

(3*> 

(0®) 




65.9 

K.1 

656 


(#> 




(Q®) 




6.006 


(!?) 



& 

S’ 


61.8 

62.7 

62.8 


'ii 







270 



(a*) 







4.3 


(fli) 

(a*) 




3,172 

3J353 

3.287 


<■1^1 


(d2) 


B?) 








’ Trie population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; ^terefore, idenSicai 
numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted coIunv«. 

^ Data not available. 


NOTE; EsSmates for the above race groups will not sum to totals shcswn in table A-1 
because data are not presented for all races. Banning in January 20CM, data reflect 
revised populabon corrtrols used in (fie hcusehold survey. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-^. Employment status of the Hispanic or Latino population by sex and age 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status, sex, and age 

Not seasonally acHusted j 

Seasonally adjusted ' 

, Sept 
2003 

! Aug. 

, 2004 

S^. 

2004 

Se^. 

2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

i July 
2004 

Aug. 

2004 

Sept. 

2004 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 










Crvitian noninstilutionai populatiort 

1 27,808 

> 28.243 

' ^338 

27,608 

27,968 

28,059 

28,150 

28,243 

26.338 

Civilian labor force 

1 1B,83t 

' 19.500 

19.420 

18^77 

19,313 

19,304 

19,450 

19,482 

19,446 

Participation rate - 

1 67.7 

1 69.0 

68.5 

67.9 

69.1 

S8.8 

69.1 

69-0 

68.6 

Employed 

17,513 

I 18,165 

18.143 

17.456 

' 17,958 

18,019 

18,118 

18,144 

18,073 

Employment-population ratio 

63.0 

1 64.4 

64.0 

628 

64,2 

64.2 

64.4 

64.2 

63.8 

Unemployed 

1.317 

1,314 

1,276 

1,421 

' 1,355 

1,285 

1,332 

1,338 

1,372 

Urtemploymeni rate 

7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

7.5 

7.0 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 


Not in labor force 

8,977 

8.743 

6.918 

8.931 

8.654 

8,755 

8,700 

8,761 

8,892 

Men, 20 years and over 







l^> 




10,853 

11,107 

11.C»1 


Participation rate 

84.0 

84.5 

84 X> 



ii 


(t^) 1 


Employed 

10.262 

10,501 

10,^ 





' 

€1 

Employment-population ratio 

79.4 

79-9 

79.9 

t} 

(0=) 

(^) 

£<?) 

(^) : 

'll 


591 

605 

541 





t) '■ 

€1 

Unemployment rate 

5.4 

5.5 

4.9 



(3^) 

ffi^) ; 

(a*) ; 

a?) 












7.1(a 

7,343 

7,343 



(0?) 


t) 

'll 

Participation rata 

67.7 

58.9 

58.7 


'll 

tl 

'll 




6.520 : 

6.834 

6,1^7 


«?> ' 

(il*) 

<il 



Employment-populatwn ratio 

52.9 

54.8 

54.2 


((?) : 



'll 


Unemployed ... 

588 

509 

556 

c> 

'll 

tl 

'il 

'ill 


Unemployment rale 

8.3 

6.9 

7.6 

{02) i 


(flZ) 


(d2) 

{f) 







(3^) 

(f) 




870 

1.050 

986 



34.0 

40.1 

37.8 

l£) 

'ii 

'Si 

(il 


t} 


732 

850 : 

806 


'fi 

(p2) 


€} 

'll 

Employmenl-populaiionratio 

28.6 

32.5 

30.7 1 

'll 



(g) 


!L> 


138 

200 . 

179 1 




(ij2) 

'll 


Unemployment rate 

159 

19.1 

18.2 

(B*) 

nf) 

(Ij2) 

(£?) 

(0®) 

(0®) 


' The pocuiatton figures are not adjusted for seasonal uadalion; therefore, identical 
numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. 

^ Data not available. 


NOTE; Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may bo of any race. 
Beginrung in January ZOO*, data reflect revised propuistion controls used in the household 
survey 


Table A-4. Employment status of the civilian population 25 years and over by educational attainment 


(Nutnbers In thousands) 



’ Includes persons wim a high school diploma or equivatenl. NOTE; Beginning in January 2004. data 

2 Includes persons with bachelor's, master’s, prolessional, and doctoral degrees. household survey. 


reflect revised population controls used in the 
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Table A-5. Employed persons by class of worker and part-time status 


On thousands) 



^ Papons at work excludes employed persons wtio were aDsenl from their jobs durinQ NOTE: Detail for the seasontply adfusted dala shown !n this (able will no( necessarily 
the entire referertce week for reasons such as vacatiort. illness, or indusirtal Ospuie. Part add to totals because of me independent seasonal adjustment of (he various sedes. 
lime for noneconomic reasons excludes persons who usually work full im but worked Seginnino in January 2004, oaia reReci revised population controls used in the household 

only 1 to 34 hours dun'ng the reference week for reasons such as holidays, lUness, artd survey. 
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Table A-8. Selected employment Indicators 

(In thousands) 


Characteristic 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Sept. 

2003 

Aug. 

2004 

S^. 

ZOO* 

Sept. 

2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug 

2004 

Sept. 

2004 

Total, 16 years and over 

137.731 

140.2% 

' 139,641 

137.644 

138,772 

139,031 

139,660 

139,681 

139,480 

1610 19years 

5.615 

6.621 

5.645 

5.357 

5,688 

5,632 

5,896 

5,941 

5.877 

16 to 17 years 

2.262 

2,421 

i 2.138 

2253 

2,152 

2,080 

2,144 

2.100 

2,127 

1610 ISyeare 

3,353 

4.200 

3.507 

3.593 

3,713 

3,748 

3.769 

3.891 

3,733 











20 to 24 years . 

13.2S4 

14.039 

13.513 

, 13.396 

13,669 

13.676 

13,783 

13,776 

13,636 

25 years and over 

118.822 

119.566 

' 120.^ 

118.437 

. 119,198 

119,554 

119,925 

119,979 

120,008 

25 to 54 years 

97,432 

97.400 

96.041 

97.150 

97,343 

97.550 

97,749 

97,626 

97,675 

2510 34 years 

30,419 

30.4» 

' 30.686 

30288 

30.396 

: 30.542 

30,490 

30,491 

30.513 

35 to 44 years 

34.942 

34.452 

34.626 

34280 

34.61 1 

1 34.653 

34,678 

34,525 

34,533 

45 to 54 years 

32,071 

32.494 

^7% 

3t.%2 

32,336 

1 32,355 

32,581 

32,611 

32,629 

55 years and over 

21.390 

22,165 

22.442 

21287 

21.856 

1 22.003 

22,177 

22,353 

22.333 

Mart, 16 years and over 

73.715 

75,707 

74.864 

73,488 

74.035 

1 74,476 

74,822 

74,860 

74,601 

16 to ISyears ... 

Z792 

3.380 

2.820 

2.693 

2,873 

2,906 

2,975 

2,969 

2.923 


1,073 

1.181 

1.037 

1.071 

967 

956 

991 

997 

1.020 


1,718 

2,199 

1.783 

1202 

1.897 

1.957 

2,000 

2.018 

1,873 

20 years and over - 

TO.923 

; 72.3% 

72.044 

70.596 

71,182 

71.570 

71.847 

71.870 

71,677 


! 7.015 

7,472 

7,124 

7.M0 

7.165 

7.244 

7.340 

7,287 

7,153 


63.^ 

64.856 

64.920 

63.512 

63,969 

64,306 

64.477 

64,578 

64.484 

25 to 54 years 

52.460 

52.835 

62.917 

52.137 

52,377 

52,543 

52.637 

52,576 

52,554 


16.1^? 

17.057 

17.057 

16.657 

16,758 

16.656 

16.879 

16,968 

16,925 


18,986 

18,726 

16.760 

18.866 

18,728 

18,787 

18.761 1 

18,624 

18,626 


16.TO7 

17,052 

17.100 

16,614 

16,890 

16.900 1 

16.997 I 

16,984 

17,003 

55 years and over - 

11,449 

12,021 

12,003 

11,375 

11,593 

11.763 1 

11.840 

12,002 

11,930 


64.016 

64.519 

64,777 

64.155 

64,737 i 

64.555 

64.838 

64.822 

64,879 


2,823 

3242 

2.825 

2,964 

3.016 : 

2,926 , 

2,921 

2.952 

2,954 

16 to 17y0ars . 

1.183 

1241 

1.101 

1.183 

1,185 ; 

1.124 . 

1.153 

1,103 

1.107 


1.635 

2.001 

1.724 

1.791 

1,816 ! 

1,791 , 

1.769 

1.873 

1.861 


61.193 

61277 

61.952 

61.191 

61,721 : 

61.628 : 

61.918 

61.870 

61,925 


6.280 

6.567 

6.339 

6.376 

6.504 : 

6.432 

6.442 

6,469 

6.463 


54.913 

54.709 

5S.S63 

54.925 

55,229 

55.248 

55,449 , 

55,401 

55,524 


44,972 

44.565 

45.124 

46.013 

44,966 

45,007 . 

46,112 : 

45.050 

45.121 


13.662 

13.398 

13.629 

13,631 

13.637 

13.686 

13.611 

13.623 

13.688 


15.956 

15.726 

15,665 

16.015 

15,883 

15,866 

15.918 

15,901 

15,907 


15.364 ' 

15.442 

15.630 

15,367 

15,446 

15,455 

15583 

15.627 

15.828 

5S years and over 

9.941 ' 

10,144 

10,439 

9.912 

10.283 

10,240 

10,337 

10,361 1 

10,403 


44.609 ' 

45,206 

45269 

44.566 

44,723 

44.938 

44,935 

45,106 ' 

45.034 


34.635 ■ 

33,933 

34.721 

34.612 

34,522 

34,461 

34.599 

34.448 ' 

34.601 

Women who maintain families 

8,396 

8,718 

8.751 

0’) 

t?') 

(0^) 

W) 

(O’) 

(o’) 


113.668 

116,656 

115.245 

113.321 

113,894 

114.269 

114,297 

114.73T 

114,835 

Part-Hme workers * - 

24.163 

23,570 

24.396 

24,446 

24.820 

24,878 

25,455 

25.110 

24.721 


' Oats not evaiiacie. 

* Employed tuil-tfme wotkers are persons who usually work 35 hours or more per 
vueek 

^ Employed part-time workers are persons who usually work less than 35 hours per 
week. 


NOTE: Detail lor the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not necessarily 
edd 10 totals because of the ino^ndem seasonal adjustment ol the various series. 
Beginning in January 3004. data reflect revised population controls used in the household 
survey. 
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Table A-7. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 


Characteristic 

Humber of 

unemployed persons 
(In thousands) 

Unemployment rates ’ 

Sept. 

2003 

Aug. 

2004 

$e(N. 

2004 

S^. 

2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

20W 

Sept. 

2004 

Total, 16 years and over 


8,966 

8.(S2 

8,003 

6.1 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

16to 19years 


1,240 

1.220 

1.173 

17.5 

17.2 

16.3 

17.6 

17.0 

16.6 

16 to 17 years 


538 

550 

518 

19.3 

21.6 

20.6 

20.2 

20,8 

19.6 

1810 iSyears 


694 

681 

653 

16.2 

14.7 

14.3 

16.1 

14.9 

14.9 

20 years and over 


7.726 

6.802 

6.830 

55 

5.0 

5.0 


4.8 

4.9 

20 to 24 yean 


1.596 

1.364 

1,438 

10.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.3 

9.0 

9.S 

25 years and over 


6,114 

5.426 

5.3% 

4.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

25 to 54 years 


5.205 

4.549 

4.533 

5.1 

4.5 

4.5 

4,6 

4.5 

4.4 

25 lo 34 years 


2.036 

1.724 

1.675 

65 

5.6 

5.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.2 

35 to 44 years 


1,782 

1.S9S 

1.627 

4.9 

42 

4.6 


4.4 

4.5 

45 to 54 years 


1.387 

1.230 

1,231 

45 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

55 years and over 


881 

856 

860 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

Men, 16 years and over 


5.016 

4.423 

4.410 

6.4 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

1610 19 years 


707 

6SS 

644 

19.6 

19.1 

18.1 

17-7 

18.0 

18.1 

16 to 17 years 


304 

280 

265 

22.1 

23.3 

22.8 

21.2 

21.9 

20.6 

1810 i9yaars 


400 

3^ 

377 

18.2 

16.6 

15.8 

15-7 

16.0 

16.8 

20 years and over 


4.30S 

3.768 

3766 

5.8 

5,2 

5.0 

4.9 

SO 

5.0 

20 to 24 years 


926 

799 

649 

11.7 

105 

10,4 

9.7 

9.9 

10.6 

25 years and over 


3,376 

2.^ 

2,916 

5.0 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

25 to 54 years 


2.877 

S.45& 

2.437 

55 

4.7 

4.4 

4.5 

4,5 

4,4 

25 to 34 years 


1.161 

933 

922 

6.5 

6.0 

4.6 

5.4 

5.2 

S.2 



972 

843 

854 

4.9 

4.1 

4,5 

4.2 

4.3 

4,4 



7« 

680 

661 

45 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

55 years and over 


4^ 

497 

481 

45 

4.1 

45 

35 

4,0 

3-9 

Women, 16 years and over 


3.951 

3.599 

3.593 

5.6 

5,3 

5.6 

5.6 

5.3 

5.2 



533 

566 

529 

155 

155 

15.8 

17.5 

16.1 

15.2 



234 

270 

253 

16.5 

20.1 

16.7 

19.4 

197 

18.6 

i8to I9years 


294 

295 

276 

14.1 

12.7 

12.6 

16.5 

13.6 

12.9 



3.417 

3.033 

3.064 

5.3 

4.8 

5.0 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

20 to 24 years 


669 

565 

589 

9.5 

9.0 

9.0 

8.6 

6.0 

8.3 

26 years and over 


2.737 

2.476 

2.474 

4.7 

45 

4.5 

4,6 

4,3 

4.3 



2,3» 

2,093 

2.096 

4.9 

4.4 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 



875 

791 

753 

6.0 

5.1 

5.5 

6.0 

5.5 

5.3 



810 

753 

773 

4.6 

45 

4,7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 



642 

549 

570 

4.0 

3.6 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

3.5 

55 years and over* 


391 

411 

384 

36 

3-3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

3.5 

Married men. spouse present 


1,747 

1.420 

1.370 

3.8 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

Married women, spouse present 


1,422 

1.239 

1,128 

3.9 






Women who maintain families * 


775 

792 

780 

65 








7.4^ 

6.646 

6,749 

65 

5.7 

5.6 

S.6 

5.5 

5.6 

Part-time workers * 


1,478 

1,378 

1.292 

5.7 

5.2 

S.S 

5.2 

5.2 



’ Unanptoymenl as a percsm of tna civlittn labor force. 

^ Not seasonally a0|u8taC, 

3 Fult'time worKars are unemployed persons wno nave expressed a desire (o worii fufl 
nme (36 hours or more per weeK) or are on layoff from fuU'iime jobs. 

* Pan-lime workers are unemployed persorw who have expressed a desire » work 


pan lime (less ihar\ 3$ hours per week) or era on layoff from part-lime jobs. 

NOTE'. Detail shown In this table w3i not necessarily add lo totals because of the 
independent seasonsi e^ustmeni of the various series, ginning in January 2004, data 
reflect revised population controls used m the household survey. 
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Table A-8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 

(Numbafs in ihousands) 


Reason 

Not seasortally adjusted 

Seasonally adlusted 

Sept. 

2003 

Aug. 

2004 

2004 

Sept. 

2003 

2004 

2004 

' July 

2004 

Aug. 

, 2004 

Sepl. 

2004 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Job losers artd persons who completed temporary jobs 

1 4.S00 

> 3.8^ 

3,644 

4547 

4.211 

4,099 

4,181 

3,936 

3,984 

On temporary layoS 

1 763 

1 914 

61S 

1.110 

926 

1,011 

1,(^5 

1 982 

i 917 

No! on temporary iayofi 

3,737 

' 2.895 

3.(^ 

3,837 

3.266 

3,C«S 

3,116 

2,955 

1 3,068 

Permanent job losers 

2.956 

' 2JOOd 

2.157 

«l') 

d') 

(a’ ) 

(S') 

(b’) 

{a'i 

Persons wtio completed temporary jobs 

781 

I 8M 

872 



(I!') 

(a') 

(O') 

^') 

Job leavers 

895 

972 

876 

636 

846 

902 

895 

884 

827 

Reentrants 

2.404 

2.395 

2573 

2.436 

2,438 

i 2.435 

2,330 

2,447 

2.424 

New entrants 

637 

764 

652 

634 

713 

1 636 

680 

694 

692 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total unemployed 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100-0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jc^ losers and persrxis who completed temporary jobs 

53-3 

48.0 

48.3 

S5.6 

51.3 

50.8 

51.7 

49.4 

50.3 

On temporary layolf 

9.0 

115 i 

8.2 

12.5 

11.3 

12-5 

13.2 

12.3 

11,6 

Not on temporary layoff 

44.3 

36.5 

40.1 

43.1 

40.0 

36.3 

38.5 

37.1 

38.7 

Job leavers 

10.6 

12.2 

11.6 

9.4 

10.3 

11.2 

11-1 


10.4 


28.5 

302 

31.4 

27.4 

29.7 

30.2 

28.8 

30,7 

30.6 

Newwitrans 

7.5 i 

9.6 

8.6 

7.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

8.7 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 










CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 










Job losers and persons who completed temporaiy jobs - 

3.1 

2.6 

2.S 

3-4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Job leavers 

,6 

.7 

.6 

•6 

.6 

.6 


.6 

.6 

Reentrants 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

New entrants 

.4 

.5 

* 

•5 1 

.5 1 


.5 

.5 

.5 


' Data not availaUe. 

NOTE: Beginntt^ m .janaaty 200a, <iata reT)ecl re'^sao population controls used in the housenold survey. 


Table A-9. Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Duraiion 

Not seasonally ad|U5ied 

Seasonally adjusted 

i Sepl. 
j 2003 

Aug. 

2004 

Sept. 

2004 

Sept. 

2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

' 2004 

1 Swt. 
i 2004 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 

1 

1 








i 

1 


2,662 

2.571 

2,757 

2.749 

2,707 

2,688 

2,605 

2.804 

1 2,790 


2514 

2.694 

2,056 

2.736 

2,376 

2,405 

2,478 

2,521 

2.2S5 


3,240 

2.675 

2,732 

3.511 

3.077 

3065 

2.878 

2.903 

2.954 


1,268 

1.032 

1,063 

1.438 j 

1.288 

1,306 

1,211 

1.239 

1.207 

27 weeks and ever 

1,973 

1,643 

1.669 

2.073 1 

1.789 

1,759 

1,687 

1.664 

1,747 

Average (mean) duration, in weeks 

19.S 

18.7 I 

19.5 

19.6 

20.0 

19.9 

18.6 

19.0 

19.6 

Median duration, in weeks - — , 

10.2 

9-2 


10.1 1 

10.0 

10.8 

9.9 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 











100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100-0 

100,0 

100,0 : 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100-0 


31-8 

32-4 

365 

30.6 

332 1 

33.0 

34.4 

324 

34.9 


29.8 

33.9 

27.3 

30.4 

29.1 , 

29.3 : 

30.3 ^ 

31.4 

28.2 


3S.4 

33.7 

36.2 

^.0 

37.7 1 

37.6 

35.3 

36.2 

36.9 


15.0 

13.0 

14.1 

16.0 

15.8 1 

16,0 

14.8 ■ 

15.4 

15.1 

2? we^s and over 

23.4 

20.7 

22.1 

23.0 

21.9 . 

21.6 

20.4 

20.7 

21.8 


NOTE: Beginnii^ In January 2004, data reftecl revised population controls used in the househoM survey. 
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T^ie A-10. Employed end unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally 8d|usted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Occupation 

Employed 

Unemployed 

UnempioymMit 

rates 

Sepi. 

2003 

S^X. 

2004 

Sept. 

2003 

Sepl. 1 

2004 

Sapt. 

' Sepl, 

Total, 16 years and over t 

137,73t 

139.641 

8,436 

7,545 

5.8 

5.1 

Management, professiortal, and related occupations 

47335 

48.573 

1.602 

1,268 

3.2 

2.5 

Managerrient, business, and financial operations occupations 

19,706 

20,464 

616 

525 

3,0 

2.5 

Professional and related occupations 


28.109 1 

986 

742 

3.4 

2.6 

Service occupations .... 

21,^ 

22.829 

1.567 

1,547 

6.7 

6,3 

Sates and office occupations 

1 ^153 

%.S20 ' 

2,206 

1,909 

5.9 

5,1 

Sales and related occupations 

15325 

15,912 

1.079 

883 

6.4 

5.1 

Office and administrative support occupations 

' 19328 

19.608 

1.126 

1,046 

5,5 

5.1 

Natural resources, construction, and maintenance occupations 

! 15.099 

14,727 

1,061 

979 

6,6 

6.2 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

1 1388 

1,098 

103 

93 

7.4 

7,8 

Construction and extraction occupations 

; 8,620 

8,734 

651 

669 

7,0 

7,1 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

i 5.194 

4.895 

307 

217 

5,6 

4,2 

Production, transportation, and material moving occupations 

1 17,977 

17392 

1,333 

1,162 

6.9 

6.1 

Production occupations 

1 9.526 

9,424 

755 

597 

7.3 

6,0 

Transportation and material moving occupations 

1 8.451 

1 

8,569 

578 

565 

6.4 

6,2 


’ Persons with no previous work experience and oersc^ whose Iasi }0)> was n Armed Forces are inctuded in the tmemployed iMai. 
NOTE; &egim<n9 irt ^nuary 2004, data reflect revised populatior) ct^unls used « the household survey. 


Table A-11. Unemployed persons by Industry, not seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Number of 
unemployed 
persons 
(bi thousands) 

' Unam^rfoymenf 

rates 

i 

Sepl. 

2003 

Sept. 

2004 

Sept. 

2003 


Total, 16 years and over i 

8,436 

7,545 

5.8 

5.1 

Nonagricullural private wage and salary workers 

6,857 

5,874 

6.1 


Mining 





Construction — 

681 




Manufacluring 

1.175 

852 



Oorabte goods - 

788 




Nondurable goods - 

386 

339 

5.9 


Wholesale and retail trade 

1.229 

1,127 i 

5.9 


Transportation and uUlHies 

255 

208 I 

4,7 ! 

3.9 







305 

374 

3.3 ' 

4.0 

Professionat and business services 

975 

750 



Education and health services - 

649 

593 

3.7 

3.3 

Leisure end hospitality - - - 

978 

854 

8.8 


Other services — 

338 

301 



Agrteulfure and related private wage and salary workers 

98 

88 

6.2 


Oovemmeni workers 





Self employed and unpaid family workers 

287 

362 




' Parsot>s with no previous worh expenence are included m the unemployed total. 
NOTE: SegMng in January 2004, data reflect revised population controls used In the 


> household survey. 
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Table A'12. Alternative measures of labor urKierutlllzatlon 


(PBfCen!) 


U-1 Pe^sc^s unemploysQ 1 S weeks or longer, as a percent of the dviltan labor inoe 

U'2 Job losars and persorts wbo completed temporary jobs, as a percent ine tivSan itiior 


U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged wodter^. plus all other rnarginaily 
attached workers, as a percent of the ctvllian taOor foice plus aH rrtarginaHy 
attached workers 

U-S Total unen^loyed, plus all marginally aitached workers, plus tcral emptoyed 
part time for economic reasons, as a percent of the chniian labor force ^is 
alt marginally attatfied workers 



NOTE: Marginally attached workers are persons who currenity are rteither wortung nor 
looking for work but indicate that they wartt and are available for a iob and have looked tor 
work sometime in the recent past. Discouraged workers, a subset of the mst^tMy attached, 
have giverr a job-market refaied reason for not currently looking for a job. Persons ert^Hoyod 
pan time for economic reasons are those v^o want and are avaifable lor fiA-time wt»h but 


have had to setue for a part-time schedule. For further information, see 'SIS introduces new 
range of aitsmttve unemploymenl measures,* in the October 1995 issue o! the Monthly 
Labor Rainew. Segmning in January 2004, data reflect ravised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


Table A'13. Persons not In the labor foree and multiple {obholdera by sex, not seasonally ed|usted 


(Numbers in thousands) 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B>1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected indusby detail 


(In thousands) 


Industiy 

Not seasntaliy adjured | 

Seasonally adjusted 

Sept. 

2003 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

2a)4P 

S^t. 

2(K)3 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2OO4P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Change 

from: 

Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004P 

Total nonfarm 

130,135 

131.173 

131,212 

131.916 

129.858 

131.162 

131,258 

131,343 

131,471 

131,567 

96 













Goods-producing 

22.014 

22,273 

22,344 

22.228 

21.697 

21.894 

21.891 

21,906 

21,921 

21,908 

-13 

Natural resources and mining 

579 

602 

604 

604 

568 

589 

567 

592 

592 

593 

1 


70.9 

66.8 

67.5 

68.4 

67.4 

^.6 

64.5 

64.5 

64.7 

65.1 

.4 


507,6 

535.1 

536.6 

536.0 

500.8 

523.2 

522.7 

527,5 

527.3 

528.3 

1.0 

Oil and gas extraction 

123.9 

134-1 

134.1 

133.8 

123.6 

132.3 

132.0 

132.2 

133.0 

133.7 

,7 

Mining, except oil and gas’ 

206-0 

216.2 

215.4 

213.3 

201.6 

207.8 

207.9 

211.2 

209.4 

209-3 

-.1 

Coal mining 

69.3 

75.1 

75.5 

75.1 

69.2 

72.9 

73.5 

75.0 

74,6 

74.7 

.1 

Support activiUes for mining 

; 177.7 

184.8 

187.1 

188.3 

175-6 

183.1 

182.8 

184.1 

184,9 

185.3 



: 6,994 

7.237 

7,246 

7,178 

6.754 

6,909 

6,911 

6.916 

6,927 

6,931 

4 




' 1.685.2 

1.681.9 

1.577,7 

1,622.9 

1,625.9 

1,629,7 

1,633.9 

1.641-8 

7.9 

Heavy and civil engineering construclion 

985.8 

387.0 

995.2 

986 3 

915-2 

924.3 

■ 920.9 

920.2 

920.6 

918,1 

-2,5 

Specialty trade contractors 

4,392.2 

. 4.5M.9 

4,585.4 

4,509-6 

4,260.9 

4.362.2 

; 4,364.6 

4,365-6 

4,372.6 

4,370.6 

-2.0 

Manufacturing 

14,441 

; 14,434 

14.494 

14.446 

14.375 

14.396 

' 14,393 

14.398 

14,402 

: 14.384 

-18 

Production workers 

10,137 

1 10,158 

10,228 

10.193 

10.077 

10.123 

10,128 

10,141 

10,157 

I 10.136 

-21 


8,886 

1 8.957 

9.013 

8.962 

8,867 

8.946 

8.955 

8,955 

6.982 

8,972 

-10 

Production workers 

6,094 

6.157 

6,213 

6.189 

6.077 

6.152 

6.164 

6,167 

6.191 

6.174 

-17 

Wood products 

538.2 

1 552.8 

554.8 

: 548.9 

531.8 

543.0 

543.8 

544.1 

. 544,6 

543.6 

-1.0 

Nonmelaltic mineral products 

498.5 

1 512.8 

513.2 

511.0 

488.0 

501.4 

501,7 

, 502.6 

■ 502.0 

502.0 

.0 

Primary metals 

468.6 

1 465 6 

465.6 

464.9 

466.3 

464.0 

465.4 

457.0 

' 465.1 

463.9 

-1.2 

Fabricated metal products 

1.462.5 

1,502.9 

1.507.0 

1,506.7 

1,461,1 

1.404.5 

1,497.6 

1,501.3 

' 1,505.1 

1.507,3 

1 2,2 

Machinery 

1.13S.4 

1,159.3 

1.161 0 

1,157.5 

1.139,4 

1.153.3 

1.156.7 

1,160.4 

, 1,162,7 

1,160.1 

-2,6 

Computer and electronic products' 

1.335.8 

1,356.3 

1.355.0 

1,349.0 

1,339.2 

1.345,6 

1.346.2 

1.351.9 

1.352.8 

1.351.1 

-1,7 

Computer and peripheral eguipmattt 

2^-5 

217.4 

217,6 

217.5 

221.9 

218.8 

217.7 

217.2 

218.2 

217,9 

-.3 

Communications eguipmer 

153.0 

158.8' 

159.3 

157.9 

154.1 







Semiconductors and electronic components . 

452.2 

462.4 , 

461.2 

458-7 

453 3 

455.8 

458.0 

460.7 

460,2 ' 

460.0 

-.2 

Electronic instrumwits 

424.9 

434.6 

433.8 

432.0 

425.2 

430.1 j 

429.8 

432.4 

432.5 ' 

432.5 

.0 

ElectrIceJ equipment and appliances 

452.9 

450-8 

448.7 

449.1 

452.1 

447.3 i 

448.6 

449.2 

449.4. 

449.3 

-.1 



1,716.1 

1,776.1 

1.769.3 

1.76S-6 

1,764,4 

1,785.1 

1,745.9 

1,771.9 

1,767.6 

•4.3 


569.1 

580.8 

578.2 

572.1 

568.Q 

577.6 ' 

575.0 

576,7 

574.2 

572.8 ! 

-1.4 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

656.9 

657.6 

653.7 

653.6 i 

655-9 

654.4 

654.6 

655.5 

SS4.0 

654.4 ; 

.4 


5.555 

5,477 

5.481 

5,464 

5,506 

5.450 

5,438 

5,443: 

5,420 

5,412: 

•8 


4,043 

4.001 

4,015 

4,004' 

4.000 

3,971 , 

3,964 

3.974 ; 

3.966 

3,982: 

•4 

Pood manufacturing 

1,560.4 

1,528.0 

1.533.5 

1,526.4 

1.626.0 

1.507.0 

1,502.8 

1.508,0 

1.491.6 

1.467.0 . 

-4.6 

Beverages end tobacco products 

204.5 

203.4 

202-6 

205.2 

200.2 

197.5 

197,6 

198.4 

197.7 

200.6 

2.9 









235.8 

234.8 

234.1 

-.7 


174.1 

181-3 

179-8 

177.8 

173.7 I 

181,4 

179,7 

179,3 

178.8 

178.9 

.1 






299.8 1 

290-8 

286.8 

284.8 

284.5 

282.8 

-1.7 

Leader and allied products 

44.2 

45.4 

44.5 

45.1 

44.2' 

45.1 

44,7 

45,3 

44.8 

45.0 

.4 

Paper and paper products 

515,1 

511.0 

511.9 

510.4 

513.8' 

508.1 

506.7 

509.0 

510.2 

509.2 


PrinSng and related support acttvitles 

676,6 

666.6 

665 2 

662.9 

676.2 

665.9 

667,0 

663.8 

682.2 



Petroleum end coal products 

114,7 

116-8 

117.1 

116.3 

112.9 

113.1 

113.8 

113.6 








890.4 

902-7 

895.0 

895.2 

894.2 

893.2 

692.4 


Plastics and rubber products 

810.7 

809,1 

810.5 

en.o 

808.4 

810.2 

808.6 

811,2 

808.4 

808.5 

,1 

Service-providing 

108,121 

108.900 

108.868 

109,688 

106.159 

109,288 

109,367 

109.437 

109,550 

109,659 

109 

Private service-providing 

66,8C« 

68,496 

88.459 

86.235 

86.620 

87.724 

87.839 

87,865 

87.946 

88,018 

72 

Trade, transportatiorr, and utilities 

25J219 

25.497 

25.490 

25,479 

25,252 

25.477 

25,497 

25.499 

25,503 

25,505 

2 


5,691.7 

5.878-9 

5678,5 

S.671.2 

5.585.1 

5,638,7 

5,639,6 

5,649.6 

5,655,4 

5.665.0 

9.6 


2,931.0 

3,000,5 

3,002.6 

2.990,7 

2,932.1 

2,969,7 

2,975.6 

2,986.0 

2,990.4 

2.993,5 

3.1 













Electronic markets and agents and brokers 

656.5 

673-4 

6728 

675.6 

657.1 

669.8 

669,6 

671.5 

671.6 

675.3 

3.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected indu^ry detail— -Continued 


(in thousands) 



Not seasonatty at^isted | 



Seasonally adjusted 



Indusby 

Sept. 

2003 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004** 

Sept. 

2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Change 

from: 

Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004P 

Retail trade 

14,850.8 

15.024.0 

15.018.7 

14,948.6 

14.926.8 

15,047.6 

15,054,9 

15,038.1 

15,035-9 

15.021,0 

-14.9 

Motor vehicle artd parts dealers'. 

1,900.7 

1,926.9 

1,917.9 

1,913.3 

1.889.8 

1.911.4 

1,908.5 

1.908.1 

1,903.3 

1.903-3 

,0 

Automobile dealers 

1.264.8 

1,266.6 

1.261.6 

1,256.5 

1,259-7 

1,263.6 

1,262.3 

1.259.2 

1,255.5 

1.251-6 

-3.9 

Furniture and home fumishirvgs stores 

535.1 

53ae 

544.7 

540.8 

539.7 

545.7 

546.3 

546.4 

548.0 

547.0 

-1.0 

Electronics and appliance stores 

500.4 

50^4 

S(K>.3 

S)2.8 

506.7 

512.8 

511.5 

510.7 

509.3 

509-5 

.2 

Building material and garden supply stores 

1,202.9 

1,281,4 

1,269.0 

1.249.2 

1,203.4 

1,248.7 

1.245.8 

1,246.9 

1.249.7 

1,252.2 

2.5 

Food and beverage stores ... 

2,828.7 

2.848.1 

2.840.7 

2.824.6 

2,829.4 

2,845.3 

2,839.7 

2,834.5 

2,831.8 

2.631.0 

-.8 

Health and personal care stores 

940.6 

955.5 

954.9 

952.7 

943.1 

957.1 

957.2 

956.7 

956.9 

957,3 

.4 

Gasoline stations 

882.Q 

883.0 

881.5 

675.5 

877.9 

871.8 

870.3 

669.9 

870.6 

872.6 

2.0 

Clothing and dothing accessories stores 

1,273.9 

1,3487 

1,362.2 

1.332.8 

1.295.6 

1.335.5 

1.346,5 

1,349.0 

1.355,7 

1,349.6 

•6.1 

Sporting goods, hobby, book, and muac 













6397 

6189 

623.6 

635.9 








General merchandise stores' 

2,735.3 

2.776.5 

2.777.4 

2.769.8 

2.839.9 

2,830.5 

2,837.4 

2,825.3 

2,820.4 

2,809.7 

-10.7 




1,572.9 


; 1,623.7 

1,610.9 

1,614,9 

1.609,9 

1,605.1 

1.596.5 

-8.6 

Miscellaneous store retailers 

928.1 

1 930.1 

927.0 

923.1 

; 931.7 

925-7 

928,4 

926.2 

9253 

923,2 

-2.1 

Nonslore retailers 

423.4 

I 417.7 

419.5 

428.3 

: 426.8 

427.4 

427.6 

428.9 

428.6 

430.5 

1.9 

Transportation and warehousing 

4,1981 

' 4,206.5 

4.2089 

4.275.6 

4.160.8 

4,209-9 

4,220,9 

4.228.3 

4,229.7 

4,234.8 

5,1 


516.8 

516.5 

515.2 

: Stt.B 

511.8 

514 7 

513.8 

512.4 

510.6 

508.7 

-1.9 


i 2180 

219.1 

217.6 

219.0 

215.6 

216.4 

217.3 

217,8 

217.4 

217.8 

.4 


' 52.9 

54.7 

53.2 

51.8 

St.5 

51.1 

51.7 

; 51.7 

50.5 

50.3 

-.2 

Truck transportation 

' 1.347.2 

1,381.2 

1,386.4 

1.386,1 

1.326-7 

; 1,353.9 

1,359,5 

1.361.9 

. 1,363.0 

1,366,7 

3.7 

Transit and ground passenger transportation ... 

1 391.3 

315.7 

' 3188 

387,6 

380.7 

, 381.5 

374.6 

374.2 

; 374.9 

376.4 

I 1-5 

Pipeline transportation 

! 39-1 

39.2 

38.9 

384 

39.3 

38.3 

384 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

.0 

Scenic and sightseeing transportation 

33.0 

40.9 

41.9 

38.5 

28.9 

30.6 

32-6 

32.6 

32.8 

33.1 


Support activities for transportalion 

517.0 

528.1 

529.3 

529.9 

515.4 

519.5 

520.6 

523,7 

524.6 

■ 526.3 

1.5 

Couriers and messengers .... 

K1.5 

576.8 

573.7 

574.8 

566.5 

572.8 

578,2 

579,2 

580.2 

' 580.6 


Warehousing and storage .... 

523.3 

534.3 

536.9 

537.7 

522.4 

531.1 

534.0 

636.3 

537.0 

' 536.4 

-.6 

Utilities 

578,6 

587.3 

584.2 

583.4 

678.9 

582.3 

581.7 

582.6 

581.7 

' 583.7 

2.0 




3.178 


3,175 

3,177 

3.162 

3,173 

3,162 

3,150 

-12 

Publishing industries, except internet 

917,1 . 

917,3 

916.2 

913.7 

919.3 

916.2 

916.6 

914.7 

914.5 

914.4 

-.1 


369.6 

411.1 

394.8 

369.0' 

375.4 

390.8 

394,91 


365.0 



Broadcastirig, except internet 

328.0 

335-7 

336.5 

339.1 ' 

327.6 

335.4 

335,5 : 

336,4 

336.9 

338.4 

1.5 


30.3 

34.2 

34.4 

34.5 

30.1 

32,9 

33,6. 






1,068.5 

1.045-8 

1,041.3 

1,030.0 

1,069.4 

1,047.3 

1.044.8 

1,042.3: 

1,037.9 

1,028,7 : 


ISPs, search portals. Br^d data processing 

402.6 

407.7 

404.1 

402.5 

405.4 

405.1 

408.5 

404.9 i 

403.6 

403.4 ^ 


Other information services 

47.6 

49.7 

50.5 

49.6 

46.0 

49.6 j 

50.0 

49.8: 

50.2 

50.0' 



7.996 

8,111 

8,124 ' 

6.096 

6.004 

8.029 J 

8,049 

8.044 

8.063' 

6,089 

26 


5,927.8 

5.9830 

5,982.5 ' 

5,965.6 

5,945,6 1 

5,946.0 

5.960.4 

5,951.9 

5.960.0 : 

5,971.1 

11,1 


22.5 

21-9 

21.9 

21.9 

22.6 1 

21.6. 

21.9 

21.8 

21.9' 

21.9 

.0 

Credit Intermediation and related acliviijes'. 

2,796.8 

2,822.0 

2,820.2 

2,807.3 

2.808.1 ; 

2.800.8 : 

2.809.9 

2,804.1 

2,805.0 : 

2,310.9 

5.9 

Depository credit intermediation *. 

1.751.7 

1.780.0 

1,775.7 

1.765.7 

1,757.9 : 

1,765.2 1 

1,768.8 

1,766.9 

1,766.2 

1,769.5 



1.278-6 

1,293.8 

1.289.8 

1.282.8 

1.283-6 

1,284,2 1 

1,285.9 

1,284.0 

1,262.0 

1,285.0 

3,0 

Securities, commodity contracts, invastmer^ts .. 

762,2 

795.4 

795.5 

793.6 

761,7 

762.6 

787,2 

787.8 

790.6 

792.7 

2.1 


2.265.2 

2.265.0 

2,266-7 

2.265.2 

2,271.9 

2.282,7 

2,263.8 

2,260,2 

2,264.6 

2,267.9 


Frjnds, trusts, and other flnartcial vehides 

81.1 

78,7 

76.2 

77.6 

81.3 

77,9 

77.6 

78.0 

77,9 

77.7 

-.2 

Peal estate and rental and leasing 

2.068.0 

2,127.6 

2,141.0 

2.130.1 

2,057-9 

2.083.1 

2,088.1 

2,092.0 

2,103.3 

2,118,3 

15,0 







1.418.7 

1,418.8 

1,422.1 

1.425.6 

1,433.5 

7.9 

Rental and leasing serr^ces . 

643,9 

652.3 

663.9 

661.6 

639.8 

635.4 

640.5 

641.4 

649.2 

658.6 

7.4 

lessors of nonlinancial imarrgible assets 

29.4 

28.8 

29.0 

28.3 

29.3 

29.0 

28.8 

26.5 

28.5 

26.2 



16,210 

16.643 

16.710 

16.691 

16,051 

16.432 

18,457 

16,490 

18.505 

16.539 

34 


6,540.9 

6.7M,1 

6.736.2 

6,722 6 

6,606 3 

6.708.1 

6.732.6 

6,739,9 

6,758.8 

6,783.0 

24.2 








1,146.3 

1,148,2 

1,147.3 

1,150.1 


Accounting and bookkeeping services 

743.7 

754.7 

753.1 

752-1 

802,5 

606.3 

811.6 

811.9 

813.7 

614.9 

1.2 

Architectural and engineering services 

1,235.3 

1,287.5 

1,288.9 

1.278.9 

1.230.1 

1,258.3 

1,261,9 

1,264.4 

1,267.6 

1,272.3 

4.7 

Computer systems design and related 











6.9 



1,119-1 

1,130-9 













services 

749.0 

799.5 

800.6 

798.5 

749-3 

785,9 

791,4 

792.2 

794.9 

796.5 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1 . Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detall'*-Continued 


(In thousands) 



Not seasonally acijusled ] 



Seasonally adjusted 



industiy 

1 

1 Sept. 
2003 

July 

2004 

^ig. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2OO4F 

Sept. 

2003 

May 

2004 

' June 
' 2004 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

' 2004P 

Change 

from: 

Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004P 

Professional and business services-Continued 
Management of companies and enterprises 

1 

1,678-5 

1.701.5 

1.691.5 

t.676.1 

1,671.7 

1,683.3 

1,684.5 

1,665.9 

1,679.3 

. 1.668-8 

-10.5 

Administrative and waste services 

7,990.4 

8.203.6 

8.280.3 

8.2^.7 

7.773.1 

8.040.1 

i 8,040.0 

8,064.3 

8,067.3 

8,086.9 

19.6 

Administrative and support services' 

7,664.8 

7,871.0 

7.948.3 

7,963.5 

7.451.8 

7,715.6 

i 7,713.0 

7,738-1 

7,741.1 

7,761.4 

20.3 



3,631.8 

2.481-4 

3.719.1 

2,563.3 


3.389.1 

2.287.2 


; 3,573.4 

I 2,449,4 

3,606.8 

2,460.2 

3,605.6 

2,472.8 

; 3,640.3 
: 2,505.8 


Temporary help services 

2,413.5 

2,610.5 

2,451,7 

33,0 

Business support services 

745.5 

746-7 

744.5 

740.2 

753.2 

751.2 

. 754.0 

749.9 

749.4 

744.4 

■5.0 

Services to buildings and dwellings 

1,700.8 

1,794.3 

t.781.9 

1,754.1 

1.645.2 

1.686.0 

■ 1,694,1 

1,691.5 

1,692.3 

1.690.0 

-2.3 

Waste management and remediation services 

325.6 

332.6 

332.0 

3^.2 

321.5 

324.5 

' 327.0 

326.2 

326.2 

325.5 

-.7 

Education and heatdi services 

16,528 

16.619 

16,598 

16,871 

16,622 

16.071 

16.897 

16,901 

16,942 

16.950 

8 




2,400.7 

14,197.2 









Heaidi care and social assistance 

13.897.1 

14,186.6 

14,197.5 

13.933.3 

14.140.1 

14.169.8 

14.169.3 

14,209.4 

14,213.3 

3.9 

Ambulatory health care services ' 

4,787.6 

4,931.9 

4,940.1 

4.927.7 

4JS2.9 

4,896.8 

4,909.6 

4,920.8 

4,930.9 

4,935.3 

4,4 













Outpatient care centers 

420.7 

438.5 

438.7 

437.2 

422.9 

435.1 

436.0' 

437.6 

438.5 

438.8 ' 

.3 

Home health care servces 

733.3 

758.2 

760.2 

757-7 

732.6 

751.7 

754.2 i 

7S6.8 

758.7 

757.8 ' 

-.9 

Hospitals 

4,261.6 

4.336.9 

4,338.3 

4,327-6 

4,284.4 

4.315.4 

4.318.3 j 

4,322.0 

4,330.4 

4,330.4 ! 

.0 

Nursing and residential care facilities ' 

2,783.4 

2.810.3 

2.819.B 

2,614.7 

2.789.3 

2,806-3 

1 2.809.0 1 

2.812.0 

2,815,0 

2,818,8 i 

3.8 

Nursing care facilities 

1,582.2 

1.509.7 

1.590-4 

1,589.4 

1.563-1 

1,585.3 

1,586.5 1 

1,586.7 1 

1.587,4 

1,588.2 j 

.8 













Child day care services 

760.6 

741.4 

750.7 

779.2 

765-8 

777.1 

786.0 1 

782.1 

787.3 

773.1 

-14.2 

Leisure and hospitality 

12,315 

12,949 

12,904 

12.557 

12,126 

12,331 

12,339 

12,3441 

12,352 

12,365 i 

13 

Arts, entertainment, and reweation 

1,846.6 

2,076.1 

2,030.0 

1.8688 

1.794.4 

1,793.1 

1,792.0 ; 

1,791.9 1 

1.791.8 

1,804.2 ; 

12.4 

Performing arts and spectator spcwts 

381.0 

380.1 

377,3 

374.8 

372.0 

358.8 

359.3 : 

357.1 1 

354.7 

362.7 : 

8.0 

Museums, histohcat sites, zoos, and parks 

113,9 

128-0 

126.5 

116.6 

1134 

115,6 

116.1 

116.6' 

116.9 

116-6^ 

-.3 

Amusements, gambling, and recreation 

1.353.7 

1.568-0 

1,526-2 

1.3774 

1,309,0 

1.318.7 

1,316.6 

1,318.2 I 

1,320,2 

1.324.9 : 

4.7 

Accommodaliorrs and food services 

10,486.6 

10.873.0 

10,874.1 

10,687.8 . 

10,331-7 

10.537.9 

10,546,7 

10.551.7 ; 

10,559,9 

10.560.7 

.8 













Food services and drinking places 

8.682,3 ' 

8.965.8 

8,970.1 

8.882.6 ' 

8,592-6 

6.779.4 

8.762.0 

8,787.3 : 

8,791.7 

8,794,7 

3.0 

Other services 

5.374 : 

5.475 

5.455 

5.403 1 

5,390 

5,407 

5,416: 

5,414 i 

5,419 

5,420 , 

1 

Repair and maintenance 

1,241.1 

1.244,2 

1.237.9 

1,235-5 

1,240,4 

1,237.7 

1,235.1 . 

1,236,3 

1.234.3 

1,235.2 1 

.9 

Personal and laundry services ' 

1,254.9 

1.270.1 

1.268-7 

1.256-8 

1,2517 

1,285,5 

1,268.4 

1,262.1 

1,262.1 

1.257,0 

'5,1 

Membership associations artd organizations ...i 

2,877.9 

2.960.7 

2,948.2 

2.910-7 : 

2,696.5 

2.903.7 

2,914.9 

2.915.9' 

2,923.0 

2.927.4 ' 

4.4 

Government ; 

21,315 

20.404 

20.409 

21.453 i 

21.539 

21.544 

21.526 

21,572 1 

21,604 

21,641 ^ 

37 













Federal, except U.S. Postal Service 

1.945.9 

1.948.0 

1.943.0 

1,936-4 : 

1,942.1 

1,925,7 

1,930.6 

1,922.5 : 

1,926.2 

1,929.1 

.9 

U.8. Postal Service 

801.4 

783.2 

782.0 

782,0 1 

804.8 

786.5 

785-4 

787.2 

784.9 

783,5 

-1.4 

Stale government ... 

4,986 

4.750 

4,754 

5,023 1 

5,019 

5,004 

5,004. 

5,019; 

5,027 

5,040 

13 

Stale government education 

2,245.3 

1.971-4 

1,979-6 

2,262-8 1 

2,278-8 

2,261 4 

2.257.8 

2,271.1 

2,274,1 

2,284.0 . 

9.9 

State government, exduding education 

2,740,2 

2.778-9 

2.774.5 

2,760-0 

2,740.4 

2,742.8 

2,746.1 

2,747.8 

2,752.9 

2,756.3 

3.4 

Local government ... 

13,562 

12.923 

12,929 

13,712 

13.773 

13,828 

13.808 

13.843 

13,364 

13,868 

24 

Local government education 

7.498.5 

6,590-7 

6,651-9 

7,601-2 

7,673-9 

7,710.2 

7,695.1 ^ 

7.725.7 ' 

7,741.2 

7.755.2 

14,0 

Local government, excluding education 

6.083.8 

6.332.7 

6,276.8 

6,110.4 ^ 

6,099.3 

6,117.9 

6,113.3 

6,118.8 

6,122.8 

6,133.1 

10.3 


Includes other industries, not shown separately. 


P= preiiminary. 
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Table B'2. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers^ mi private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


Industry 

Not seasonaDy ar^usted } 

Seasonally adjusted 

Sept. 

2003 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004F 

Sept 

2aMP 

Sept. 

2{»3 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug, 

2004P 

Sept- 

2004P 

Change 

from; 

Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004P 

Total private 

33.7 

33.9 

34.2 

33.6 

33.6 

33.8 

33-6 

33.8 

33.8 

33.8 

0,0 

Goods-producing 

40,3 

40.0 

40.4 

39.6 

39.8 

40.3 

40.0 

40.1 

40.1 

40-1 

,0 

Natural resources and mining 

44.1 

44.4 

44.8 

44.1 

43.6 

44.2 

43.9 

44.1 

44.3 

44.3 

.0 

Construction 

39.2 

39.2 

39.1 

37.5 

38.4 

38.3 

38.1 

38.4 

38.1 

38.3 

.2 

Manufacturing 

40.8 

40-3 

40.8 

40.5 

40.4 

41.1 

40.8 

40.8 

40.9 

40,8 

-.1 



4.4 

4.7 

4.7 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4,6 

.0 


41.2 

40.6 

41.3 

40.9 

40.8 

41-6 

41.2 

41,3 

41.3 

41.2 

-.1 

OvwWme hours 

4.6 

4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

4.3 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

.0 

Wood products 

41 0 

40.8 

41.3 

39,7 

40.4 

41.4 

40,5 

40.7 

40.8 

40-5 

-.3 

Nonmelaliic mineral products 

42.7 

42.4 

43.1 

42.9 

41.9 

42.0 

41.8 

42,1 

42-4 

42.4 

.0 

Primary metals 

. 42.5 

42.4 

43.0 

42,8 

42.2 

43.4 

43.5 

43.3 

43.3 

43.2 

-.1 


40.9 

40.7 

41.1 

40.8 

40.7 

41.3 

41.0 

41.2 

41,2 

41.3 

.1 


: 41.0 

41.5 

' 41.6 

41.5 

41.0 

42.3 

42.0 

42-0 

42,0 

42,2 

.2 

Computer and electronic products 

: 40.8 

40.3 

1 40.2 

; 40-2 

40.6 

40.8 

40.5 

40,9 

40.4 

40.5 

.1 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

40.6 

40.3 

40.8 

40.0 

40.6 

41,6 

40.8 

40.8 

40.9 

40.5 

-.4 

Transportation equipment . 

! 42.6 

40.5 

' 42.3 









Purniture and related prcKJucte 

1 39.6 

^.3 

1 39.8 

38.6 

39.1 

i 40.0 

^ 39.7 

39.4 

39-5 



Miscellaneous manufacturing 

38.4 

38.0 

1 38.4 

37.7 

38.3 

38.9 

38.4 

38.5 

38.5 

38,2 

-.3 

Nondurable goods 

40.3 

39.8 

40.2 

40.1 

39.8 

40.3 

^ 40-1 

40.1 

40-2 

40.1 

-.1 

Overbme hours 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.1 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4,5 

.0 

Food manufacturing 

40.1 

39.3 

39.5 

39.7 

39-3 

39.6 

39.4 

39.3 

39.3 

■ 39.4 

.1 

Beverages and tobacco products 

39.9 

39.4 

40.1 

40.4 

39.1 

39.2 

i 38.7 

^ 39,2 

39,7 

39.8 j 

.1 




405 

39.7 

39.0 

40.3 

40.3 

; 40,5 

40.5 

40.2 ' 

-.3 


40.8 

37.9 

38.7 

38.4 

40,7 

38.8 

38.9 

^ 38.5 I 

38,7 

38.8 I 

.1 







36.1 

35.9 

i 36,1 ■ 

36,3 

36.4 , 

,1 


38.3 

36.2 

37.8 

37.0 

38-4 

38.4 

38.0 

37,3 ' 

37.8 

37,7 ' 

-.1 

Paper arid paper products i 

41.7 

41.9 

42.3 

42.2 : 

41.2 

42.6 

42,0 

42.4 1 

42.6 

42.2 I 


Printing and related support activities 

38.8 

38.2 

38.5 

38.5 

38.2 

38.6 

38,5 





Petroleum and coal products 

44.6 

46.0 

45.6 

46.0 ’ 

44.2 

45.0 

45.0 

45,0 ' 

46.3 

46.2 

-.1 







42.9 

42.6 

42.8 < 

42.9 

42.9 


Plastics and rubber products 

40.6 

39.7 : 

40.2 ; 

40.0 

40.5 

40.9 1 

40.6 

40.5 

40.5 

40,2 ; 

-.3 

Private service-providing 

32.2 

32.5 1 

32.9 ; 

32.3 

32.3 i 

32 4 i 

32,3 

32,4 

32.4 1 

32.5 

,1 

Trade, transportation, and utllitias 

33.7 : 

33.8 : 

34.0 

33.6 

33.5 i 

33-5 ! 

33.3 

33.4 

33.5 ■ 

33.8 

.1 








37.6 

37.8 

37.7 

37,8 

,1 

Retail trade 

31.0 

31.2 

31.3 

30.9 

30.9 

30.7 , 

30.5 ; 

30.6 

30,7 

30.9 

2 

Transportation and warehousing 

37.2 

37.2 

37.7 

36,7 

36.9 

37.3 

36.9 ; 

37.1 

37,0 

37,0 

,0 

UUlities 

40,8 

40.6 

40.7 

41.3 

40.4 

41,3 

41.1 

41.0 

41.0 

41,2 

.2 








38.5 

36,4 

36.5 

36.4 





36.1 

35.2 

35.4 

35.8 

35.5 

35,6 

35.5 

35,5 

,0 

Professional and business services 

33.8 

34.1 

34.6 

34,0 

33.9 

34.2 

33,9 

34,2 

34,2 

34,5 

.3 

Education and health services 

32,2 

32.6 

32.8 

32.5 

32.3 

32.5 

32,5 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

.0 

Leisure and hospitality 

25.3 

26,3 

26.6 

25.3 

25,5 

25.7 

25.7 

25.6 

25.6 

25.6 

.0 

Other services 

312 

31.2 

31.4 

30.9 

31,2 

31.2 

31.0 

31,1 

31.1 

31.1 

.0 


’ Data relale to production workers in natural resources and mining and approximately four-Bfths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory P= preliminary, 

workers in the service-providing industries. These groups account for 
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Table B-3. Average hourly and weekly earnings of production or nonsiq)en^ory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


industry 

Av»age hourfy earnings j 

Average weekly earnings 

Sept. 

20)3 

^ly 

2004 

^tg. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004F 

Sept. 

2003 

20^4 

Aug 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Total private 

$15.44 

$15.59 

$15.67 

$15,80 

$520,33 

$528.50 

$535.91 

$530-83 

Seasonally adjusted 

15.41 

15.71 

15.75 

15.78 

517.78 

531.00 

532-35 

533.36 

Goods-pfoducing 

17.01 

17.18 

1759 

17.41 

685.50 

687.20 

698.52 

689.44 

Natural resources and mining 

17.69 

i 18.07 

18-09 

18.15 

780.13 

802.31 

810.43 

800.42 

Construction 

19.19 

19.25 

1953 

19.41 

752.25 

754.60 

755.80 

727.88 

Manufacturing 

15.67 

16.04 

16.18 

16.37 

647.50 

! 646,41 

660.14 

' 662.99 

DuraWe goods 

16.62 

, 16.61 

18.85 

17.06 

684.74 

674.37 

695.91 

697.75 

Wood products ... 

12.83 

1 13.03 

1 13.0) 

13.13 

526.03 

531.62 

536,90 

521,26 

Nonmetallic mineral products 

15.84 

16.38 

, 16.26 

16.53 

676.37 

694.51 

700.81 

709.14 

Primary metals ... 

18.30 

16.66 

1 18.59 

19.00 

777.75 

791.18 

799.37 

813.20 

Fabricated metai products 

15.09 

15.26 

1556 

15.46 

617.18 

621.08 

627.19 

630.77 

Machinery 

16.40 

16.68 

16.72 

16.80 

672.40 

692,22 

695.55 

697.20 

Computer and electronic products 

16.77 

17.29 

17.37 

17.38 

684.22 

696.79 

698.27 

698-68 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

14.49 

14.86 

14 97 

15.06 

588.29 

599,66 

610.78 

602.40 

Transportation equipmOTt 

21.56 

20.77 

21.56 

21.89 

918.46 

841,19 

911.99 

921.57 

Furniture and related products 

13.10 

13.11 

13.27 

13.41 

518.76 

515.22 

528.15 

517.63 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

13.42 

13.89 

13.86 

13.95 

515.33 

527,82 

532.22 

525.92 

Nondurable goods 

14.73 

15.14 

15.10 

15,29 

593.62 

602.57 

607.02 

613.13 

Food manufacturing 

12.90 

13.05 

12.98 

13.17 

517.29 

512.87 

512.71 

522.85 

Beverages and tobacco products 

17,73 

19,29 

19.12 

19.03 

707.43 

760.03 

768.71 

768,81 

Textile mills 

12.07 

12,07 

12.09 

12.20 

475.56 

481.59 

489.65 

484.34 

Textile product mills 

11.47 

11,48 

11.46 

11.58 

467.98 

435.09 

443-50 

444.67 


9.77 

9.74 

9.72 

9.83 

341.95 

348.69 

352.84 

347.98 

Leather and aNied products 

11.63 

11.68 

11,67 

11-61 

445.43 

422.82 

441.13 

429.57 

Paper and paper products 

17.41 

17.91 

17,84 

18.19 

726.00 

750.43 

754.83 

767,62 

Printing and related support activities 

15.46 

15.71 

15.86 

15.91 

599.85 

600.12 

610.61 

612,54 

Petroleum and coal products 

23.45 

24.35 

24.03 

24.42 

1.045.87 

1,120,10 

1,095.77 ; 

1,123.32 










Plastics and rubber products 

14,30 

14.69 

14.69 

14.82 

583.44 ' 

583.19 

590.54 ! 

592.80 

Private service-pTOviding 

15.00 

15.17 

15.24 

15.36 

483,00 1 

493,03 

501,40 1 

496.13 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

14.42 

14.62 

14,66 

14,77 

485.95 j 

494.16 

498.44 1 

496.27 

Wholesale trade j 

17.41 

17,66 

17.68 

17 66 

658.10 1 

665,78 

673.61 i 

664.02 

Retail trade 

11.99 

12.07 

12.08 

12.20 

371.69 

376.58 

378.10 

376.98 

Transportation and warehousing 

16.31 

16.86 

16.97 

17.06 

606.73 ^ 

627.19 

639,77 ' 

626.10 

Utilities i 

25.15 1 

2543 

25.33 

25.92 

1,026,12 : 

1.032.48 

1,030.93 ' 

1,070.50 

Information i 

21.3S 

21.30 

21.46 

21 78 

770.74 

773.19 

791.87 

792.79 

Financial acUvitles 

17.27 

17.44 i 

17.58 

17.62 

607.90 

617.38 : 

634,64 

620.22 

Professional and business services 

17.11 

17.31 

17.48 

17.43 I 

578.32 

590.27 

604.81 

592.62 









527,80 










Other services 

13.82 

13.78 

13.85 

13-99 

431.18 

429.94 

434.89 

432.29 


See footnote 1, table B-2. 


P= preliminary. 
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Table 8-4. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsuper>dsory woil^ers' on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail, seasonaity adjusted 


Industry 

S^. 

2003 

May 

2004 

Jurre 

2004 

July 

2054 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Percent 
change from; 
Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004P 

Total private; 

Current dollars 

$15.41 

$15.63 

$15.66 

$15,71 

$15.75 

$15.78 

0.2 

Constant (19S2) dollars^ 

8.2S 

8.21 

8.20 

8.23 

8.25 

N.A. 


Goods-producing 

16.91 

17.13 

17.16 

17,19 

17.25 

17.31 

,3 

Natural resources and mining 

17.66 

18.10 

1824 

18,15 

18.18 

18.19 

.1 

Construction 

19.05 

19.20 

19.19 

19.22 

19,24 

19.26 

•t 

Manufacturing 

15.84 

16.08 

16.13 

i 16.16 

16.25 

16.31 

.4 

Excluding overtime'* 

15.06 

15.23 

15.27 

15.30 

15.38 

15.44 

.4 

Durable goods 

16.57 

16.75 

16.78 

16.81 

! 16.91 

' 16.97 

.4 

Nondurable goods 

14.70 

15.02 

15.08 

15.12 

15.18 

15.25 

.5 

Private service-providing 

15.01 

15.23 

1526 

15.31 

15.35 

15.37 I 

.1 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

14.38 

14.61 

14.65 

14.70 

14.72 

14.73 1 

.1 









Retail trade 

11.94 

12.06 

12.10 

12.12 

12.15 

12.15 

.0 

Transportation and warehousing 

16.31 

16.75 

16.82 

16.89 

16.96 

17.03 

.3 

Utilities 

24.96 

25.46 

25.44 1 

25.57 

25.54 

25.74 

.9 

Information 

21.21 

21.42 

21.30 i 

21.45 

21,57 

21.68 

.5 





17.55 

17.56 

17.62 

,3 

Professional and business services 

17.19 

17.36 

17.42 

17.44 

17.56 

17,51 

-.3 

Education and health services 

15.70 

16.06 

16.12 

16.18 

16,19 

16,23 

.2 





8.87 

8.89 

8.91 

.2 

Other services 

13.81 

13.85 

1368 

13.90 

13.92 

13,97 

.4 


’ See footnote 1 , table B-2. * Derived by assuming trial overtime hours are paid at the 

2 The Consumer Price index for Urijan Wage Earners and rate of time and one-half. 

Ciericai Workers (CPI-W) is used to deflate this series. N A. ~ not available. 

® Change was 0.2 percent from July 2004 to Aug. 2004. the ^ = preliminary, 

latest month available. 
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Table 8-5. indexes of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupnvisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


(2002=100) 


Industry 

Not seasorraDy adfu^ed j 

i Seasonally adjusted 

Sept. 

2003 

July 

2C^ 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Sept. 

1 2003 

May 

2004 

June 

2004 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Percent 
charge from; 
Aug. 2004- 
Sept. 2004'> 

Total private 

99.1 

101.8 

102.8 

100.7 

98.3 

100.2 

99,7 

100.5 

100.6 

100.7 

0.1 

GoodS'produdng 

98.1 

98.8 

100.4 

97.8 

95.0 

97.4 

96.7 

97.1 

97.3 

97,2 

-.1 

Natural resources and mining 

99.1 

105.7 

107.6 

106.4 

96.2 

102.9 

101.7 

102.9 

104.1 

104.5 

.4 

Construction 

■ 105.3 

109.2 

' 109.2 

103.5 

98.8 

100.6 

100.2 

101,2 

100.7 

101-3 

,6 

Manufacturing 

94.9 

94.0 

95.8 

; 94.7 

93.4 

' 95.5 

94.8 

95.0 

95.3 

94,9 

-.4 

Durable goods 

' 94.3 

93.9 

^4 

i 95.1 

93.2 

’ 96,2 

95,4 

95.7 

96.1 

95.6 

-.5 












-1-0 

Nonmetallic mineral products 

96.7 

100.2 

102.0 

101.2 

92.3 

96.5 

96.1 

97.1 

97.7 

97.8 

.1 

Primary metals .... 

; 91.9 

91.3 

92.7 

1 92.2 

90.7 

93-4 

94.1 

93.6 

93.3 

92.8 

-.5 

Fabricated metal products 

94.7 

97.2 

98.3 

1 97.6 

94,1 

98.3 

97.5 

98.3 

98.5 

; 98,9 

,4 

Machinery 

! 92.8 

96.6 

96.9 

1 96.3 

93.2 

97.9 

97.5 

98.3 

98.3 

98,1 

-.2 

Computer and electronic products 

91.3 

92.2 

92.1 

91.6 

91.2 

91.7 

91.4 

93.4 

92.4 

1 92,4 

.0 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

90.3 

' 89.0 

89.7 

68.1 

90.0 

90-7 

89.4 

90.0 

90.0 

88,9 

-1.2 

Transportation equipment 

96.8 

i 86.9 

37.2 

96.2 

95.3 

97,5 

96.5 

95.3 

97,4 

1 96.5 

-.9 

Furniture and related products 

93.9 

95.1 

95.9 

92-0 

92.6 

96.2 

95.2 

94.5 

94.6 

93.8 

-.8 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

92.2 

; 91.0 

91.2 

89.5 

91.7 

92.6 

91.4 

91.9 

91.6 

90.9 

-.8 

Nondurable goods 

96.0 

93.8 

95.1 

94.6 

93.8 

94.2 

93.6 

93.9 

93.9 

93.6 

-.3 

Food manufacturing 

103.5 

99.8 

101.1 

101.2 

98.8 

98.7 

98.1 

. 98.2 

97.8 

97.9 

.1 

Beverages and tobacco products 

92.7 

94.9 

96.2 

99.9 

87.1 

89.3 

89.4 

^ 91.5 

92,2 

94.2 

2.2 













Textile product mills 

93.5 

91.3 

92.3 

90.3 

93-2 

94.3 

92.9 

' 91.9 

91,9 

92.2 

.3 













Leather and allied products 

88.7 

85.5 

863 

854 

88.9 

90.2 

87,8 

87.6 

' 86,3 

86.3 

,0 

Paper and paper products 

92.6 

91.5 

92.6 

92.2 

91.0 

92.8 

90.9 

I 92.3 

i 92.8 

91.7 

I -1.2 

Printing and related support activities 

95.9 

93.7 

94.1 

93.4 

94.4 

94.1 

94.2 

, 93.9 

, 93.4 

92.8 

-.6 

Petroleum and coal products 

100,0 

111.6 

111.7 

112.6 

97.0 

103.7 

105.3 

1 106,3 

1 110,2 

110.6 

.4 













Plastics and rubber products 

95.6 

92.9 

94.4 

94.1 

94.6 

95.6 

95.4 

95,1 

: 94.8 

94,1 

-.7 













Trade, transportation, and utilities 

98.7 

100.3 

100.9 

99-7 

98.4 1 

99.2 

98.8 

99.1 

99.5 

99.8 

.3 













Retail trade 

1 

98.7 , 

100.7 ; 

101.0 

99.2 

99.1 I 

99.1 

98.7 

98.9 

99.2 i 

99.8 

.6 

Transportation and warehousing 

100.2 

100.6 

102.0 

101,3 

98.7 

101.1 

100.4 

101.1 

101,0 ; 

101.4 

.4 

Utilities 

97.3 

97.5 

97.0 

98,1 

96-5 

98.5 ■ 

97.7 

97.5 

97.2 

97.9 1 

,7 

























Professional and business services 

99.2 

103.4 

105.6 

103.6 

98.5 

102.1 

101.4 

102,7 

102.9 

104,2 

1.3 












-.2 













Other services 

96.2 

98.4 

98.B 

96.1 

96-5 

96.8 

96.6 

96,7 

97,0 

97.1 

.1 


' See footnote 1. table B-Z. 

Pa preliminary. 

NOTE: The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by 
dividing the current month's estimates of aggregate hairs by ttie 


correspoTKSng 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate hours estimates 
are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and production or 
nonsupervisory worker employment. 
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Table 8-6. Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls of production or nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 

(2002=100) 


Indus^y 

Not seaswialiy ad^isted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Sept. 

2003 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

S^. 

2W)4P 

SepL 

2003 


^^9 

July 

2004 

Aug. 

2004P 

Sept. 

2004P 

Percent 
change from: 
Aug. 2004- 
Sept, 2004P 

Total private 

102.3 

106.2 

107.8 

106.4 

101-4 

104.7 

104.5 

105.6 

106.0 

106.3 

0.3 

Goods-producing 

102.1 

104.0 

106.3 

104.2 


102.1 

101.6 

102.2 

102.8 

103.0 

,2 

Natural resources and mining 

102.0 

111.1 

113.2 

112.3 


106.3 

107.9 

108.6 

110.0 

110-6 

.5 

Construction 

109.1 

113.5 

114.0 

im.s 


104.3 

103.9 

105.1 

104.6 

105.3 

.7 

Manufacturing 

98.5 

98.6 

101.3 

101.4 


100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

101.3 

101.2 

-.1 

Durable goods 

97.9 

97.4 

101.4 

101.3 

96.4 

10G.6 

100.0 

100,4 

101.4 

101.3 

-.1 

Nondurable goods 

99.9 

1{K).3 

101.4 

102.2 

97.4 

100.0 

99.8 

100.3 


100.8 

.1 

Private service-providing 

102.2 

1C«.8 

108.6 

107.1 

102.5 

10S.6 

105.7 

106,5 

107.0 

107.6 

.6 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

101.5 

104.6 

105.5 

105.0 

100,9 

103.4 

103.2 

103.9 

104,5 

104.9 

,4 




104.5 

102.8 

100.1 

102.1 

101,9 

103.0 

102.8 

103.4 

.6 

Retail trade 

101.5 

104.2 

1046 

103.8 

101.4 

102.5 

102,3 

102.7 

103.3 

103.9 

.6 

Transportation and warehousing 

103.7 

107.6 

109.8 

109.7 

102.1 

107.4 

107,1 

108.4 

108.8 

109.6 

.7 

Utilities 

102.1 

103.5 

102.6 

106-2 

100.5 

104.7 

103.7 

104,1 

103.6 

105.2 

1.5 




109.2 

107.9 

101.6 

105.9 

106.1 

106.8 

107.9 

108-2 

,3 

Financial activities 

107,5 

110.7 

114.0 

110.8 

108,4 

110.6 

110,3 

110.8 

110.9 

111.6 

,6 

Professional and business serwces 

101.0 

106.5 

109.8 

107,5 

100.7 

105.4 

105,1 

106.5 

107,5 

108.6 

1,0 

Education and health services 

103,7 

108.6 

106.8 

110.1 

104,6 

109.0 

109.5 

110.4 

110.6 

110.8 

.2 

Leisure and hospitality 

102.5 

112.6 

113-7 

106.3 

101.7 

105-1 

105.1 

105.0 

105.3 

106.7 

,4 

Othar services 

96.8 

98.6 

39.7 

97.9 

97.1 

97.7 

97,7 

97,9 

90.4 

98.8 

.4 


' See footnote 1 , table 8>2. tbe corresponding 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate payroll estimates 

p s preliminary. product of estimates of average hourly eamirtgs, average weekly 

NOTE; The Indexes of eggregate weekly payrolls are calculated hours, and produclion or nonsupervisory worker employment, 

by dividing the current month’s estimates of aggregate payrolls by 
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Table S'?, Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonaKy at^sted 


(Percert) 


Time Span 

Jan. 1 




wm 


HI 


Sept, j 

1 c^t. 1 

' Nov. 

! Dec. 



Over l-monlh span: 


PI 

1 








: n 

; i 



61.9 


63.3 

59.5 

46.9 

61.7 

63.1 

; 52.5 

; 51.1 

53-4 

; 56.8 : 

53.8 

2001 

1 52.2 

■SI 

S0.4 

34.4 

41.4 

i 39.2 

37.1 

i 38.0 

38.3 

32,4 

' 36-7 I 

34.9 

2002 

40.1 

35.1 

41,0 

41.5 

41.7 

47.8 

44,1 

44,1 

: 42,0 

39.0 

38.7 ; 

34.5 

2003 

41.2 

35,1 

38.1 

41.4 

42.B 

40.1 

40.5 

33.7 

493 1 

46,0 

51.1 : 

49.1 

2004 

52.3 

56.1 

68.7 

67.6 

63.8 

60.6 

55,2 

^56.8 

jPSS.I , 




Over 3-month span: 









1 




2000 - 

69.2 

68-2 

67-8 

68.3 

60.1 

M.1 

56,3 

61,5 

1 56.5 ■ 

53.2 

52,9 ' 

56.8 

2001 

52.7 

^.4 

50.4 

43.5 

^.8 

34.9 

38.2 

37.9 

' 34.7 : 

35-3 

30,8 : 

32.0 

2002 

34.0 

37.4 

35.1 

36.2 

36.7 

39.4 

39.9 

40-8 

33.7 

37.1 

34,4 

34.7 

2023 

36.5 

32.6 

38.3 

3SA 

40.5 

42.6 

37.4 

35.4 

40.1 i 

45-5 

50.5 ; 

51-1 

2004 

54.0 

552 

8S.8 

70.0 

74.5 

68-7 

64.6 

PS7.2 

PSI.3 ■ 




Over 6-moftth span: 













2000 

67.3 

m.\ 

72.5 

72.5 

S7.4 

67.8 

66.7 

60.8 

59.0 

55.0 

59.7 

54.0 

2001 

S1.8 

50.0 

51.8 

47.3 

43.5 

41.5 

38.1 

35.4 

32.2 

33.1 

31.5 : 

31.1 

2002 

29,5 

30.0 

31.1 

31.1 

31.7 

37.1 

37.2 

39.0 

34.7 

36-5 

35.3 

33.3 

2003 

! 33.6 

31.1 

31.7 

31.7 

33.5 

37.8 

36.2 

36.5 

40.5 

39.4 

42.6 1 

41.7 

2004 

48.9 

54.1 

69.5 

84.7 

67.8 

71.2 

68.3 

P70,7 

P65.8 




Over 12-month span: 













2000 

70.9 

69.2 

73.2 

71.0 


71.0 

70-0 

70.3 

70.3 ! 

6S.6 

63.8 . 

62.1 

2001 

59.5 

59.5 

63.4 

49.3 

48,6 

45.0 

43.3 

43.9 

39.9 ; 

37,8 

37,1 : 

34,9 

2002 

33.6 

31-7 

W.2 

30.4 

30.2 

29-1 

32.0 

31.3 

30.0 : 

29.5 

32.9 

34.7 

2003 

34.5 i 

31.5 

32-9 

33.5 

36.2 

34.4 

34,7 

33-1 

37.6 ; 

37,4 

33.1 

35.4 

2004 

37-8 , 

43-2 

47,3 

50.7 

54.9 

60.3 

84.0 

P63,5 

P 85.6 . 





1 Manufacturing payroHs, 84 ir^dustries ^ 

Ova- 1-mi»thspar>: i 






1 







2W0 

48.2 

58.3 

50.0 

50.0 

41.1 

57.1 1 

80.7 

28.6 

25.0 i 

35.1 

39.9 i 

41.1 

2001 

22.6 

22.0 

21.4 

16.1 1 

15.5 

23.2 ! 

13.7 

14.3 

19.0 ^ 

17.9 

14.9 ' 

10.1 

^02 

21.4 

18.5 

23.8 

35.1 , 

29.8 

32.7 1 

40.5 

28.0 

31.0 ; 

11.9 

15.5 ' 

17.9 

2003 

28.2 

15.5 

22-6 

13.T ' 

26.2 

25.0 ; 

28.0 

282 

27.4 

26.8 

51.2 

4S.8 

2004 

42.9 

55.4 

60.1 

66.1 : 

64.9 

52.4 

57. t 

P50.6 

P38.9 : 




Over 3-month spart; 













2000 

53.6 

53.6 

56.0 

54.8 

44.0 

44.0 : 

51,2 ! 

47.6 

32.7 

25.0 j 

23.2 

38.7 

2001 

35.7 

21.4 

16.1 

14.3 

13-1 

13.7 1 

11.9 ' 

8.9 

83 

13,1 ' 

8.9 

10.1 

2002 

9.5 

tO.1 

11.3 

17.9 

17.3 

19.0 i 

28.0 i 

22.0 

23.8 

15.5 j 

6.5 

4.8 

2003 

13,7 

13.1 

16.7 

10.1 

13.1 

14,9 : 

16,1 ^ 

16,1 

10,1 ' 

24.4 ! 

27.4 

41.7 

2004 

48.8 

51.8 

59.5 

66.1 

71.4 

65.5 j 

65.5 i 

P48.8 

P32.4 

! 



Over 6-month span: 










j 



2000 - I 

44.0 

52.4 I 

55.4 

57.7 

47,6 

51-8 

56.0 : 

45.2 

39.3 

34.5 ; 

32.1 

27,4 

2001 ; 

22.0 

23.8 I 

22.0 

20.8 

14.3 

13.7 ! 

14.3 

10.1 

10.7 

5.4 : 

7,1 . 

4.8 

2002 

8.5 

8.9 I 

7,7 

8.3 

7.7 

14.3 , 

14.9 

10.7 ! 

12.S 

10.1 : 

8.9 

8.9 

2003 ' 

11.3 

9-5 ' 

6.0 : 

7.1 

8.9 

13.1 ' 

8.9 : 

13.1 : 

. 13.1 . 

16.7 : 

19.0 

lae 

2004 ■ 

28,6 

36.9 j 

46.4 : 

56.5 

61.3 

64-9 

66,7 i 

Peas i 

‘’80.1 




Over 12'mon(h span: 


I 



i 








2000 

41-7 

39.3 i 

47.0 : 

50.0 

46.4 1 

52.4 

51.8 : 

49,4 ! 

<».4 

40.5 i 

35.1 

3321 

2001 

29.8 

32.1 1 

20.8 : 

19.0 

13.1 1 

12.5 

10.7 

11,9 ; 

11.9 

10,1 


6.0 

2002 

7.1 

8.0 j 

6-0 : 

6,5 . 

7.1 i 

3.6 

4.S : 

6.0 ! 

4.8 

7.1 1 


6.3 

2003 

10.7 

6.0 ' 

8.5 

5.4 

8.3 

as ' 

as 

9.5 : 

10,7 

11,9 : 


11.3 

2004 

3.5 

19.0 j 

16.7 ; 

26.2 ' 

29.8 1 

4Q.S : 

so.o . 

P51.2 ! 

P54,2 


HI 



’Based on aeason^ly adjusted data tor 1-, 3*. and 6-month 
spans and unadjusted d^a lor the i2-month span, 
fa preliminary. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent ol Indushies with emfrfoyment 


increasing (rfus one-half ot the industries with urtc^snged employment, 
where 50 percent Indicates an equal balance between industries with 
increasing and decreasing employmertt, 
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